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News of the Week 


; German elections which took place last Sunday 

resulted in a much more decided swing to the Left 
than anyone had expected. The Nationalists were shat- 
tered. It is clear that the German people are not regret- 
fully looking backwards but have turned their eves away 
front every policy of the mailed fist ’ and from 
the Monarchy and wish to estabitish their Republic on a 


> order 


solid foundation. The far-seeing persuasiveness of 
Herr Stresemann has triumphed, although his German 
People’s Party has lost seven seats and he himself was 


defeated in Upper Bavaria. At the two elections of 
1921 there was a tendency to rely upon the “ firmness” 
anc self-confidence of the Nationalists to save the country 
from the shocks of French policy in the Ruhr and the 
shuiip in the currency. Since then the German Govern- 
ment, though necessarily partly dependent upon the votes 
of the Right, have most skilfully and creditably steered 
the German ship into calmer waters without ever risking 
one of those mad actions against putative enemies which 
the Jingo extremists would have brought about if they had 
had their way. 


Germany has tried to make the Reparations scheme 
work, is a willing partner in the Locarno Treaties, and is 
a respected member of the League. All these successes 
deserved recognition from the German demox racy and 
they have received it. The Nationalists have lost thirty 
seats. The Socialists have gained twenty-one seats and 
now number 152; they are much the largest single party. 
The Communists have surprisingly increased their scats 
from forty-five to fifty-four; the German People’s 
Party is reduced from fifty-one to forty-four; the 
Fascists who had fourteen seats in the last Reichstag 
have lost two. The Centre Party has lost seven seats 
and now numbers 62, The Socialists are put in such a 
strong position that though they cannot, of course, form 
a single-party Government they will hold a commanding 


position in a new Coalition. They are not likely to 
upset on any essential point the foreign policy Ilerr 
Strescmann with which they have always agreed. They 
cannot be in doubt about the real feclings of the people 


Nationalists deliberately forced 
front in their electioneering campaig 
F I 


on this subject as the 
foreign policy to the 


The 
be to introduce 
persistently 


chief concern of the 
the 


demanded. 


Socialists will undoubtedly 
domestic have 


The 


reforms which they 


more Radical members 


of the Centre will no doubt march with them part of 
the way but not the whole way. But the Socialists have 
reason to be in very good heart as they have made notable 
headway even in constituencies where they did not 
win seats. It is obviouf that if they combined with the 
Communists they would coinpose the most powerful 
Labour Party vet known in politics, but there are no 
immediate signs that the differences of these two wings 
of Labour will be reconciled. After all, the Communists 
take their orders from the Third International and 
German Socialists have always had a very distinct 
national consciousness and they bitterly resent the 
attacks of Moscow on the Second International. No 


unprecedented consolidation of the Left is therefore to 
be expected. The middle 
will have to work with the S 
the bias of the Government) instead of, as in th 


parties in the new Coalition 


soc ialists (who will « letermiine 


last 


I'¢ pre- 


| 


Government, with the Nationalists, who will not be 


d in the Government at all. 
# * * * 

All this is to the good. It must not be forgotten that 
the Prussian Government, which is formed of just such 
a Coalition, with a strong Socialist tinge, as now seems 
to be certain in the Reich, is likely to remain in power 
and will continue to have great influence upon domestic 
reforms. With Socialists in the ascendant in both the 
German Government and the Prussian Government 
there will no doubt be a great deal of experimentation in 
domestic affairs. But if Herr Stresemann recovers his 
health, as we all sincerely hope he will, sufficiently to 
continue the direction of foreign policy, other nations 
assured that Germany will be confirmed in a 
neighbourly policy which ought to increase the stability 


sentc 


may be 


of Europe. 
* 4 * * 


An extraordinary and sinister accident happencd in 
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Hamburg last Si The top of one of the phosgene 
gas tanks at th S!olzenberg chemical works blew off, 
and the deadly | ible fumes drifted southwards over 
the city. Some people who came in contact with the 
fumes fell dead, others became insensible or were other- 
wise seriously affected. Some who experienced no evil 
sensations at the moment became ill later. Altogether 
eleven deaths have been recorded, and about 250 persons 
are in hospital. The question arises whether the Hamburg 


faetory had been illegally manufacturing this gas. Ger- 


many is explicitly pledged to the Allies not to produce 
poison gas for military use, and there is also a clause 
against such gas in the Versailles Treaty. On the other 
hand, Germany is legally entitled to produce phosgene 
up to the amount required for the dyeing industry. It is 
said that Hamburg, besides manufacturing phosgene for 
home usc, exports a good deal to the United States. 
At one time the Stolzenberg firm was alleged to be manu- 
facturing poison gas in Russian factories, but the firm 
is now in liquidation, and in any case the Soviet Govern- 
ment have signed the Protocol against poison gas. This 
Protocol has not yet been ratified by Germany. The 
German Government will no doubt inquire carefully into 
the Hamburg accident. 
* * % x 

A few months ago it would have been thought impos- 
sible that M. Venizelos should return to active political 
life in Greece. Recently, however, there have been sure 
signs that he had become impatient of his self-imposed 
retirement, and that he was only awaiting an opportunity 
to appear again at the centre of affairs. On Tuesday the 
Government of the veteran M. Zaimis resigned, and the 
hand of M. Venizeios became suddenly visible behind the 
scenes. M. Kaphandaris resigned the leadership of the 
Progressive Liberal Party, admittedly because he felt 
that if he did not cease to lead M. Venizelos’ old party 
M. Venizelos would lead him. 

* * * * 

All Englishmen admire the brilliant qualities and daring 
imagination of M. Venizelos, whose career is one of the 
great romances of politics. From his native Crete the 
dazzling rebel emerged to become the saviour of the 
mother country, and almost to turn the Greek nation 
into one of the more considerable Powers of Europe. 
But all that is in the past; and the past cannot be 
revived. Most of his foreign friends must be wishing 
that he would now leave his record to speak for itself, 
For it is only too probable that his fresh incursion into 
Greek politics will mean disunion and personal bitterness. 
M. Zaimis had been doing very well for Greece. His 
economies were gradually washing out the indebtedness 
‘raused by the irresponsible Colonel Pangalos, and there 
seemed to be a fair prospect that Greece would enter 
upon an era of quietness and confidence such as she 
has never known before. 

* * * * 

The latest act of Japan may have a profound effect 
upon events in China and, however undesignedly, upon 
the whole character of her own foreign policy. She has 
sent to the Peking and Nanking Governments a warning 
in these words : * Should the disturbances develop further 
in the direction of Peking and Tientsin and the situation 
become so menacing as to threaten the peace and order 
of Manchuria, the Japanese Government, on their part, 
may be constrained to take appropriate and effective 
steps for the maintenance of peace and order in Man- 
churia.” The Japanese Government, it is added, will 
remain strictly neutral in regard to the rival armies in 
the Chinese civil war. Neutrality, however sincere an 
attempt may be made to preserve it, may not be possible. 
The civil war may fiow ail round the places where Japan 


“ 


has 
possibility of an inrush of undisciplined or disorganized 
Chinese soldiers. 

* * * * 

So long as Chang Tso-lin contented himself with 
ruling Manchuria the relations of the Manclhurians 
with the Japanese garrison and the oflicials on the rail. 
ways were passably good, but his absence at Peking made 
room for all sorts of friction. If he returns to Manchuria 
he will find affairs much worse than when he departed, 
The action of the Japanese is highly intelligible: they 
feel that they have suffered enough already and must 
make it plain that they will not let events drift to disaster ; 
but their task is an extremely delicate one, and we must 
hope that nothing will cause them to fall out of line with 
the other Powers. One good sign is that the Japanese 
people are resolutely opposed to a “ forward” policy 
in China. In Washington, the Times correspondent say s, 
it is believed that before long Japan will declare a Pro- 
tectorate over Manchuria. What would happen then ? 
Japan might plead that Great Britain behaves as though 
Egypt were a Protectorate though formally the Protee- 
torate was abolished, and that the United States, when 
necessary, treats any country in her own hemisphere as a 
Protectorate under the Monroe Doctrine. Even if a 
Manchurian Protectorate is moonshine it will not be 
surprising if, when Japan comes to the point of signing 
Mr. Kellogg’s Pact, she indicates some reservation in 
regard to Manchuria. 

t ra % = 

On Wednesday in the House of Commons the Home 
Secretary moved a resolution for setting up an inquiry 
into the questioning of Miss Savidge by Scotland Yard. 
In a leading article (which was written before the Home 
Secretary made his statement of Wednesday) we have 
discussed the whole subject. Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks did well to revise the resolution which he had 
prepared last week. As first written it was an omnibus 
thing which included an inquiry into the conduct of 
the police in arresting Sir Leo Money and Miss Savidge 
in Hyde Park. The anger expressed in the House 
of Commons on Thursday, May 17th, when the treatment 
of Miss Savidge was disclosed by Mr. Johnston, was 
due to the alleged infringement of personal liberty and 
to the amazing accusations of insulting methods against 
the police and had nothing to do with the wider question 
of the arrest of Sir Leo Money. 

* * * * 

Strangely enough, however, the Opposition were 
equally responsible with the Home Secretary for dra(lting 
the first resolution. Sir William Joynson-Hicks consulted 
both the Labour Party and the Liberals and had their 
consent to the wording. Apparently the Opposition 
leadcrs were so intent upon the constitution of the 
Court of Inquiry that they did not notice that the 
resolution by no means carried out the wishes of the House 
by giving exclusive attention to the Scotland Yard 
examination of Miss Savidge. When the unsatisfactory 
nature of this resolution was generally grasped there was 
a revolt which spread through all parties. 

* * * * 

li is worth noticing that this was the second occasion 
within a few weeks on which the rank and file of the 
House have successfully held a pistol to the head of the 
Government. The first instance was the revolt against 
ithe duty on paraflin. It can hardly be said any longer 
that the function of a private member is merely to act 
as an automatic voter for the Government when within such 
a short space we have two instances of back benchers con- 
spiring together to make their will prevail and triumphing 
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promptly and completely. The tribunal of inquiry is 
admirably composed of Sir John Eldon Bankes, Mr. 
Withers and Mr. Lees Smith. Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks showed that reflection had fully convinced him 
that at no stage would it be fair to have an inquiry that 
could in effect reopen the charge against Sir Leo Money. 
We feel, however, that there is need for a general inquiry 
into the relations of the police and the public, in so far 
as they are not covered by the Macmillan inquiry. 
* * * * 

In the House of Commons on Monday there was an 
interesting debate on the work of the Imperial Cable and 
Wircless Conference which is now sitting. Labour 
speakers feared that the merger between the Eastern 
Telegraph Company and the Marconi Companies indicated 
that the Government intended to hand over the highly 
profitable Beam service, now conducted by the Post 
Oflice, to private enterprise. Marconi finance came in for 
abuse, but the real motive behind the Labour speeches 
was the preference of nationalization to private enterprise, 
The fact is that the Beam has reached such 
perfection and can be so cheaply worked that it threatens 
to put the cables out of business. Yet any State would 
be mad which allowed its cables to perish, for they may 
be indispensable in an emergency. They alone ensure 
secrecy. 


service 


& ~ ~ * 


Obviously, therefore, there must be an amalgamating 
arrangement by which the cables shall be supported by 
wireless. What authority should properly preside over 
the amalgamation ? The State, in our view, has not the 
money to risk on the development of wireless, much of 
which is necessarily experimental and speculative, nor 
has it money to spend upon the cables, so long as others 
are willing to spend it. The best solution, as Major Hills 
pointed out, is the formation of a single Imperial Public 
Utility Company. It would be subject to Government 
control just as the Railway Companies are subject on 
the ground that they are public servants. 

* * * * 

On Tuesday it was announced in Manchester that the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations and 
the Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association had 
not cast a majority of votes for declaring a lock-out in 
order to reduce wages. The Federation stated that the 
idea of a lock-out had therefore been abandoned. The 
Association made no official statement, but it may be 
taken that they, too, for the time being at all events, 
have dropped the policy of trying to force a reduction. 
All this is a ray of light in the gloom of Lancashire. The 
cotton industry, after all, is not going to be false to its 
past and take up arms while there remains the remotest 
possibility of peace. It would have been lamentable 
indeed if Lancashire, which prides itself on its forethought 
and long-sightedness, fell out of the general industrial 
movement towards regular conciliation. 

* * * * 


The Federation policy received the support of only 
two-thirds of the membership in the American section, 
whereas a four-fifths majority was necessary. In the 
Kgyptian section only 28 per cent. of the membership 
voted for the reduction of wages. It is said that the 
members of the Manchester Royal Exchange heard the 
news with deep relief, and we cannot be surprised at 
that. An industrial conflict would have been a calamity 
not only for the cotton industry, but for all other 
industries. Now that this misguided policy of a reduction 
of wages is out of the way, it may be hoped that the 
leaders of the industry will tackle with fresh minds the 
practical and obvious methods of setting their house in 


order. 
boom after the War, needs reconstruction from top to 
bottom. The costs of production are notoriously too high, 
yet wages are the one element in the cost of production 
which cannot be attacked. 
market for its finest products, but the markets for the 
coarser products have fallen away one after another. 


The industry, which was over-capitalized in the 


The industry still has a good 


Possibly a concentration upon high-class production would 
pull the industry through, but it is thought by many who 
understand the industry that the markets for all products 
are by no means irretrievably lost. The leaders, however, 


must show the ability and the cnergy to take 
reorganization in hand at once. 
* * * * 


Lord Birkenhead’s speech on the second reading of 
the Franchise Bill in the House of Lords on Tuesday 
Was an amusing He explained that 
he was an unrepentant anti-feminist, but that it had 
been his fate both in 1918 and again to-day “to lead 
This seemed a_ hopeless 


performance. 


his adversaries to victory.” 
contradiction, but as a matter of fact there had been a 
in his refusal to die for 
into the 
man was 


** golden thread of consistency ” 
lost causes. In 1918 swept 
franchise by the tide of War-feeling. No 
excluded who had helped to win the War, and when 
once that principle had been established the Govern- 
ment were unable to resist the conclusion that women 
could not be refused the vote—for they also had helped to 
The decision of 1918 necessarily prejudged 
Then all “ the brave” 
deserved it. If an election 


women were 


win the War. 
the decision of 1928. 
the vote ; now all * the fair” 
were forced on this question all parties would combine 
to castigate the Lords, and he felt that as the country 
had long ago been placed on the slippery slope of female 
franchise it had better slide to the bottom with as much 
dignity as possible. He therefore urged the House to 
vote for the Bill “in a spirit if not of enthusiasm at 
The second reading was 


deserved 


least of resolute resignation.” 
carried by 114 votes to 35. 
* * * * 


The quarrels among the members of the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals are lamentable. 
The generous aims of the Socicty ought to be strictly a 
common cause if ever there was one. Unity is strength, 
and the Society needs all the strength it can summon 
to its aid. We publish some letters on the subject this 
week, but would say here that in our opinion those 
members who refuse to condemn all the so-called blood 
sports ought not to be ruled out. If they are, the Society 
will be terribly weakened and an immediate practical 
This is not a doctrine of 
cowardice. It It is useless for the 
vanguard to go so far ahead that it passes out of sight of 
What is the immediate policy 
? Surely it is an 


policy will become impossible. 
is common sense. 


its possible followers. 
which need provoke no controversy 
earnest concentration upon such subjects as the export 
of worn-out horses, the sufferings of pit ponies, the wide- 
spread use of diabolically cruel traps, the caging of wild 
birds, the need for strengthening and enforcing the 
Plumage Act, and so on. For our part we shall judge 
the Society by the energy with which it tackles such 
matters as these. 
* * * % 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 


April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 


1003; on Wednesday week 1003; a year ago 100%. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90; on 


Conversion Loan (3} 
nes 
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t3 


Wednesday week 90} ; 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 77? : 
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ayear ago 87. 
on Wednesday week 
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The Reply to the United States 


T AST Saturday the British reply to Mr. Kellogg's 
4 proposal of a Pact renouncing war was handed 
to the American Ambassador in London. It is an 
anxiously careful document and it covers the whole 
ground. Long thought had evidently been bestowed 
upon every sentence. The document has been variously 
interpreted, the United States regarding it as in effect 
an enthusiastic acceptance of the proposal and most of 
the French papers regarding it as an attempt to support 
the French case, and as a foreshadowing of the rejection 
of the proposal after long discussion. For our part we 
have no doubt whatever that Sir Austen Chamberlain is 
convinced that Mr. Kellogg's plan is by far the most 
hopeful thing which has emerged in the leng era of con- 
fusion since the War, and that Great Britain would make 
the greatest mistake in her history if she did not now 
handsomely meet the United States and bring the draft 
Pact to a successful conclusion. This is the line which we 
expected Sir Austen to take, and we are deeply convinced 
that anyone who discovers another meaning in his words 
is deceiving himself. 

In France there are two or three political writers— 
and these not the least experienced— who do not attempt 
to persuade themselves that because Sir Austen is a great 
admirer of France he therefore intends to try to save 
French policy whatever may happen to the American 
scheme. These two or three stand apart from the mass 
of their countrymen, who are indeed very slow to follow 
the significance of Anglo-American relations. Most 
Frenchmen think that when Englishmen and Americans 
bicker and say harsh things about each other they are on 
the point of a rupture. That very discerning French 
critic, M. André Siegfried, has pointed out again and 
again that it is characteristic of men with the Anglo-Saxon 
temper to spar without ceasing to be friends. Was it 
not Emerson who remarked that greatness does not appear 
in an Englishman until he quarrels? M. Siegfried’s 
warnings to his countrymen that Great Britain and the 
United States fundamentally mean to be friends not 
enemies, and that it is useless to try to play off the one 
against the other, have not been heeded. But it would 
be well for France if they were heeded now. For the 
truth is that the nations are at the parting of the ways. 
They have to choose between keeping the peace by means 
of a great and simple declaration of principle, or by means 
of a patchwork of expedients which imply war in the 
event of the machinery going seriously wrong. It is 
as certain as that light follows darkness that the 
English-speaking peoples are intent upon adopting the 
larger way. 

Why, then, it may be asked, did Sir Austen write a 
comparatively long reply, which, for all its industry and 
ability, is a rigmarole, in answer to the very short question 
whether Great Britain would renounce war as an instru- 
ment of policy? The explanation is twofold. First, 
Sir Austen is a man of scrupulous honoar, and he shrank 
from the very thought of putting himself into such a 
position that some day his country might seem to be 
breaking a promise—not really breaking it, but seeming 
to break it. For example, he obviously turned over 
in his mind the Egyptian problem. He must have said 
to himself something like this: ‘“* Only the other day we 
were compelled, as a result of our pledges to the Powers, 
to threaten the Egyptian Government with compulsion, 
Suppose that such an emergency should occur again and 
our threat was disregarded and force had to be used. 
Americans would then say, ‘Here is Great Britain 


going to war in Egypt, although she solemnly promiseq 


she would never use war as an instrument of } 
What right has Great Britain to be in Egypt any 
There's no need for her to be there. Her only necd jg 
her own desire. Her desire directs her policy. In fact 
Great Britain has torn up the Pact.’ ” 


Y 
1 
} 


Sir Austen, therefore, without actually naming Eyypt 
indicated that Great Britain had vital interests . ad 
which she could not sacrifice in any event. He thoucht 
it right to make this perfectly clear before the Pact ld 
be accepted. There were several other points round » h 
his mind revolved with similar sensitiveness, but the 
vital interest of Great Britain in Egypt and the Siez 
Canal and British commitments under the Locarno 
Treaties were the chief ones. A man less careful micht 
have smoothed away his doubts by reflecting, ** America 
also has vital interests in the Caribbean and the Panama 
Canal. If her interests were challenged there she would, 
of course, use all her land and sea forces to repel the attack 
and would cite the Monroe doctrine as her justific:tion 
with complete confidence that she was morally right, 
As Mr. Kellogg did not think it worth while to mention 
that the United States would go to war in such a case, 
in spite of her renunciation of war, but preferre:! to 
take the whole thing for granted, why should I go out 
of my way to make reservations in an exactly correspond. 


ing and equally obvious case ?” 


All we can say is that Sir Austen’s mind works i: its 
own way, and though we might have preferred for y 
reasons a perfectly unadorned and unqualified accept 
we value his language as the natural expression of \cry 
honest thinking. Besides, the American and British 
methods of approach to a political subject are habit y 
so different that it would have been almost surpris f 
the Englishman had dropped his own method—the met hiod 
of considering details before he commits himself to a 


general principle. 

The second reason why Sir Austen safeguarded h i 
with many words is that he genuinely and quite 1 
wanted to build a bridge for France. After all, ¢) 
United States would be as ready as we are ourselyc. to 
admit that the scheme would be a poor thing if F: 
remained outside. Sir Austen, as a true friend of F) 
has done his best to reconcile the French and American 


points of view, which may be taken as the extrem. of 
patriotic cautiousness on one side and magnani is 
simplicity on the other. We would repeat, how 

that France will make a calamitous mistake if once ; l 
she refuses to be warned and believes that Sir A 


seriously contemplates taking her view as against 
of the United States. It has long been plain to eve 
who has eyes to see that the French and British out!ooks 
are essentially different. France anchors herself to the 
Peace Treaties and would like to stereotype them so ¢ 
they can never be changed. Great Britain has always 
been aware that there is need for review and revision, 
and as the years pass she becomes more rather than !css 
conscious of the grievances that will have to be amended 
before peace can be said to rest upon the sure basis ol 
contentment. No one desires more sincerely than we co 
that the wonderful and admirable civilization of te 
French people should not fall out of step with thos: 0 
are the pioneers of peace, but France can hardly cx; 

the American Government to look upon the Fr 

military alliances with Poland and the Little Ente’ 
as things comparable in importance with a posi! 

renunciation of war and therefore things suitable t 
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gfeguarded in the actual body of the peace Pact. Of 
course, such safeguarding might be provided in an 


addendum, but it is very doubtful whether the American 
which has practically complete control over 
to that. 

‘daration. It deal 


honourable pledg 


senate 
foreign policy, would agre¢ 

The Pact is an ethical dec 
It 


mong nations deemed capable of 


does not 
*) sanctions. is conceived as an 
behaving honourably. 
other thinking 


Wr. Kellogg must be as conscious as an\ 


man of the abnormal occasions upon which nation 
driven to use toree would be absolve i by enlightened 
opinion all over the world. But he desires that the 
declaration should lose nothing of its point by wordy 


dilution. Sir Austen's reply to this concept was perfectly 


designed for its purpose —which was to show that, though 


The Police Inquiries 


milk conduct of the police in connexion with offences 
] in the London parks and streets has been seriously 
1 the last two or three vears 
that publie contidence is undoubtedly shaken. That in 
tself is and it ld be hardly less 
if every accusation or suspicion against the police 
For the full 
rsonal liberty depends upon a perfect 


iestioned so re peated] il 


a serious matter, wou 
seTIOUS 
re prese rvation ot 


quite unfounded. 
working alliance 
tween the police and the public. 

The police in this country have been regarded, to an 
which we flatter ourselves is almost unknown in 


extent 


ther countries, as the champions of every claim made 


‘the citizen to be left alone so long as he does not 
mnsgress the line which divides the illegal from the 
gal. If, as is now widely believed, there are reasons 


think that the police | been gradually transferring 


wave 


ight of their influence from the side of the citizen 
rting his rights to the side of the law as the ready 
itor of the citiz who gives any sort of troubk 
wh he may not actually transgress the law, then tl 
s ripe for an inquiry 
There was nothing more significant in the outburst of 


of Commons on Thursday, 


lignation in the House 
i7th, than the feeling that a 


1 ] 
1c pork 


British tradition was 
ing broken, and that t had been resorting 
thods worthy of the Star Chan 
ird Degree. Mr. Johnston's 
e was taken to Scotland Yard. was questioned for 


to 

hye * = { 7 ° tha 
or of experts in th 
description of how Miss 
arl five hours by police oflicers, was subjected to 
Tat | to 
sit to Scotland Yard, and was finally sent home in 


insinuations, was warn say nothing about 
tate of collapse, was all the more telling because of the 
| Mr. Johnston 
oke. It remember at this 


int that all these accusations against the police may 


mplicity and moderation with which 


is necessarv. however, to 


every rule has its exceptions, the rule prop i by Mr. 
Kellogg commends itself overwheln ngly to th h ids 
and hearts of the British Empire. 

turn out to be quite untru That is what has to be 
ascertained. The police have a claim to justi s strong 
as that of anybody else, and it is known that th police 


whom the charges are m 
execllent record. What remains 
undisputed, however, is that Miss Savidge 
Scotland Yard, 
for the police who are under th: 


oflicers against 


great experience and 


rated as a possibli witness 


and was interrog : 
Home Secretar 


ord in the 


Vs threat 


‘atrial for perjury. There is not a Common 


L; 





iw which would justify the compelling of a witness to 
eo to Scotland Yard and be examined. A witness can 
he compelled to attend at a Law Court and nowlh: Ise. 
The method actually adopted was outside the law and it 
is necessary to find out how it can have been sanctioned 
by superior officials. 

In our judgment the Home Secre ry or Di rr 
of Public Prosecutions made a mistake in contemplating 
a prosecution for p rjury iWalust the pol gvave 
evidence in the recent Hyde Park case of Sir Leo Mon ‘y 
and Miss Savidge. Such a prosecut would, in effect, 
reopen the whole Money case. That uuld be unfair 
to Sir Leo Money and Miss Savidge, who were acquitted 
after a hearing of the charge against them. 

There are two proper subjects of inquiry and two only. 
The first, which is by far the more pressing and which 
was the exclusive cause of the outburst of feeling in the 
House of Commons last week, is the unwat ible 
questioning of Miss Savidge at Scotland Yard rhe 

cond is a much larger one which mu ssarily occupy 
more time—the general conduct of the police in regard to 
publie offences. The field of the latter inquiry is, of 
course, being surveyed in some degree by the Committee 
presided over by Mr. Macmillan, but we have no doubt 
that an indepr ndent Inquiry is eded. Confidence must 


be restored. 


The Tide of Bricks and Mortar 


We shall have no improvement in slum conditions 
without a National scheme of town-planning. 
Sivnor Mussolini the establishment 
aiy new factories in Italy in any town of over 150,000 
and are tempted to wish 
were some Dictator to do the same in England. 


has forbidden of 


population we sometimes 
ther 
The Housing question, in fact, is so intimately linked 
up with transport and with the ultimate distribution of 
lactory and residential sites, that there must be a simul- 
taneous consideration of all these aspects over a wide 
Such a have already 
ited in our plan for a National Rehousing Loan: 
uwhile the interest in town-planning grows, although 


area. nation-wide we 


survey 


Wdvcr 








too slowly. One of the most encouraging instances 
of good work along these lines has recently been 
accomplished in Hertfordshire.* 
Qs 

Ilertfordshire Regional Planning Report, 1927. By W. R. 


Davidge. (5 Victoria Street, S.W. 1.) 


s predecessor (The 
Planning Report, 
Pavement Ends,” 
lel of its kind. 
It is no exaggeration Reports made 
throughout England would save untold lives and untold 
millions in the future. As ntly in the 
Report of the London Council of * if 
we go on separating residences from industry, generations 
will arise to call us damned.” It may be added that if 
we allow our towns to spread haphazardly over the 
countryside, at the faney of the speculator, we shall 
ruin not only the country, but the towns also. 

A county whose limits march with those of London, 
and that includes Welwyn and Letchworth and 
Rothamsted, is well adapted for the preparation of a 
forward-looking scheme such as that before us. For 
are here outlined to beautify one of the 


Mr. Davidge’s new Report, like it 
West Kent Joint Regional Town 
reviewed in our article, “‘ Where the 
in our issue of August 27th last), i 


is 2 mo 
to say that similar 
] 
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stated 
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most beautiful counties in England there must be the 
support of public opinion. Unfortunately, large sections 
of our people hardly know what town-planning means, 
and it is few people’s business to tell them. This Report, 
however, speaks for itself. No more signal advertise- 
ments of what forethought can do in virgin areas exist, 
than the garden cities of Letchworth and Welwyn. 
Both these undertakings have been carried out by private 
individuals, both were hampered through lack of sufficient 
funds, both have succeeded brilliantly. “* The experi- 
mental stage is passed and a bolder and more deliberate 
policy is now demanded.” One day Hertfordshire will 
consist of a group of such cities, separated by green 
belts and public lands, planned with vision and with 
precision to secure the greatest happiness for the greatest 
number of people. 

Considerable tracts of the county should be preserved 
for ever in their agricultural condition for the use and 
pleasure of future generations. The suggested policy, 
we learn from the Report, is that of purchasing from the 
owners of scheduled areas the future building value of 
those areas. The compensation payable to existing 
owners in consideration of their forgoing a problematical 
building value would be small, but the capital sum they 
would receive under this scheme would amount, at some 
future date when the land might be ripe for development, 
to as much as they would have received from the build- 
ing value of the land if they had held it as a speculation. 
In other words, the money will be put to useful work 
instead of being tied up in land awaiting development. 
The county would benefit for ever by the existence of 
large rural sanctuaries freed from the risk of falling 
into the hands of the speculative builder, and the present 
owners of the land will also be the richer, both materially 
and in the feeling that they have helped to preserve 
the amenities of their county. We cordially endorse 
the Report when it expresses the opinion that “ the 
time to carry out such a plan of far-reaching benefit 
to the community, and to landowners as a whole, is to-day. 
Every year that passes will make such a scheme more 
difficult until it will finally become impossible.” 


| 


With regard to amenities, the Regional Report dog 
not contemplate the provision of public playground. 
which must be decided upon in each individual towy. 
planning scheme. “It is, however, suggested that on 
an average one allotment of ten square rods should }. 
allowed for every four houses at maximum density.” 
The first essential of playgrounds is that they shoulj 
be within easy reach of the home. There is no nee 
for the areas set apart for children to be large. They 
may well be “ pieces of ground of an acre or so in extent.” 
to which the children could repair instead of playing jy 
the streets as they now so pathetically do. For adult: 
playing fields are becoming a very pressing peed if oy 
country is not to be swamped under a tide of bricks ay 
mortar. The land not already built upon may be 
scheduled as a private open space under the scheme 
above described. At least one acre of playing-fiel 
should be available for every 200 persons. 

As to the greater open spaces, there is a magnificent 
stretch of down, heath, and woodland surrounding 
Ashridge Park, but further areas should be reserved jy 
the near future. We note in this connexion that the 
Moor Park Estate has given an excellent example by 
setting aside fifty acres as a permanent open space. 
Green belts are contemplated along the valleys of th 
Colne and Lea, so as to make a continuous track of open 
country surrounding London. There is also a project for 
linking up the various golf courses from Moor Park to 
Hadley Woods, thereby providing a rural area on the 
northern outskirts of London. The control of advertise. 
ments and petrol stations is not neglected in the Report, 
and it is pointed out that County Councils and Local 
Authorities have power by means of by-laws to deal 
with offending posters and petrol pumps. 

In conclusion, we would again most strongly commend 
the Report to the attention of our readers. The text 
illustrations, and maps are 4ll excellent, and the whole 
book, informed as it is with a spirit of vision which 
could give back to England the beauty that is hers 
and that we have defaced, is an example which we 
trust other districts will make haste to emulate. 


The Week in Parliament 


—"2 House was impressed by Mr. Neville 

Chamberlain’s account of the work of his Depart- 
ment last week. He is precise, unemotional, and the 
clearest speaker on either side. Gradually those members 
of the Labour Party who have hitherto regarded him as 
harsh and unsympathetic, and who still differ from him 
violently on certain aspects of his policy, are beginning 
to realize that such great technical knowledge and able 
administration can only be born of enthusiasm. That 
Mr. Chamberlain is an enthusiast was clearly revealed 
in the course of his very remarkable speech, although 
at no period did he permit himself to indulge in rhetoric 
or artificially to colour any of the information he desired 
to give the House. 

The reception accorded to this spcech augurs well for 
the future. For upon the shoulders of the Minister of 
Health and his admirable lieutenant, Sir Kingsley Wood, 
will fall the brunt of the autumn legislation in connexion 
with the rating proposals of the Government. 

The general scheme announced by Mr. Churchill 
continues to be favourably regarded, both in the House 
and in the country, and, as one member observed to me, 
“improves upon acquaintance.” Mr. Lloyd George's 
voice now cries in the wilderness, and his criticisms at 
Reading last week were so wild that he is presumably 


anxious about the electoral effect of the Budget. He 
may well be. 

Sir Laming Worthington-Evans’s handling of the 
Currency Note Bill has won unstinted admiration. 
The House debated this highly technical measure with 


considerable knowledge and ability, and more than one 
speech is worthy of the attention of financiers and ccono- 
mists outside. For this a tribute is due to four Labour 
members who came to be known in Conservative 


circles as “the stage army “—Mr. Dalton, Mr. Lees 
Smith, Mr. Pethick Lawrence, and Mr. Gillett. They 
were indefatigable, well informed, provocative of argu 
ment rather than ire, and obviously in earnest. 

From the Conservative benches Mr. Oliver Stanley, 
who is too seldom heard these days, contributed one ol 
his best efforts. His speech, as usual, was carefully 
reasoned and extremely well phrased, and his delivery 
more forceful than it used to be. The Bill passed without 
substantial amendment. It is to be hoped that thie 
Bank of England means what it says about Clause 5 
and will not confine its use to periods of crisis. If it does 
the Bill marks a further definite advance along the dillicult 
and weary road to price stabilization. But the last word 
has not, alas! been said on the subject of currency. 

The Savidge case has attracted so much public attention 
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that it is only necessary here to comment on the good 
taste shown by Mr. Johnston when he raised it in a 
packed House. It might have been nasty for the Govern- 
It has, in fact, been mercifully removed from the 
And for this the Home Secretary 
After a weary spell of cables, 


ment. 
arena of party politics. 
is largely responsible. 


Emigration and 


fA reply from Sir Herbert Samuel to Commissioner Lamb’s article 
last week.—Epb. Spectator. | 

HE article in the Spectator of last week on the question 
‘l whether emigration is the best cure for unemploy- 
ment deals with a matter of great national importance. 
The writer of the article, Commissioner Lamb of the 
Salvation Army, is entitled to speak on it with authority ; 
the devoted work for many years of the organization of 
which he is one of the chiefs, in directing and assisting 
emigrants, commands attention for anything that he 
may say. But his criticism of the views I expressed, when 
writing in your columns some weeks ago on the question 
of unemployment, is not, I submit, convincing. 

First let us clear away misunderstanding. I do not 
suggest that emigration Great Britain to the 
Dominions is an evil. On the contrary it brings, in the 
majority of cases, great advantages to the individual. 


from 


There are numbers of people who, having found no niche 
here, prosper and are happy in the easier conditions over- 
seas. There are public advantages of the highest value 
If there had been no emigration in the past there 
if it existed at all, 


as well. 
would be no British Empire now—or, 
it would be confined to the tropical zone. 
arrogant for us to believe that, not only our own country, 


I hope it is not 


but the world at large would have been the poorer. 
My quarrel 


i have no quarrel with those opinions. 
is with the easy theory, which says, ‘* Here are a million 
uncmployed ; they are being supported, at great cost, 
by the rest of the population ; 
is to transplant them elsewhere. 
admitted evil; their inhabitants oversea and 
will disappear.” Those 
solution for our troubles evade any serious thought or 
industrial and social 


the way to dispose of them 
Heie are slums, an 
the 


this 


send 


slums who 


propound 
effective action for dealing with the 
problems of our time and country. 

The theorv is based on a series of fallacies. It 
is assumed, in the first place, that there is an amount of 


If the 


population increases there will be more unemployed ; if 


work, more or less fixed, for this country to do. 


the population is diminished by emigration there will be 
fewer unemployed. This may be true in countries which 
depend solely or mainly upon agriculture, like Ireland 
in the nineteenth century ; though even in cases such as 
those, improved methods of cultivation can usually enable 
a growing population to be maintained. But in an 
industrial country, such as this, the fallacy is obvious. 
The development of our resources and of our foreign 
trade may keep pace with the growth of our population 
exceed it. Our task is so to promote our 
industries—by the enterprise of their managers, by the 
skill of their workmen, by the friendly co-operation of 
both classes, by promoting works of national develop- 
ment, by lightening the burdens of taxation, and by 


and may 


encouraging the free inflow and outflow of commerce- 
that prosperous employment is provided for a constantly 
expanding population. Hitherto, in the main, this has 
been done. 

In 1905 a scheme of State-aided colonization, 
pounded by the late Sir William Rider Haggard, was the 
subject of inquiry by a Committee appointed by Mr, 
Alfred Lyttelton as Colonial Secretary. 


pro- 


I served as a 


prisons, West Highland communications, and education 
in the Lower House, it was gratifying to hear Lord 
Birkenhead in superb form on the Franchise Bill. The 
gallery was packed with members of Parliament, all 
bemoaning the loss to the Commons occasioned by his 


ennoblement. WatTcnMAN. 


Unemployment 


member of that Committee, and found it necessary to 
ascertain how far growth of population had, in fact, 
involved unemployment. I that, forty 
before, the percentage of trade unionists out of work— 
the only basis for unemployment statistics at that time— 
During the 
intervening period the population had increased by twelve 
At the end, the percentage of unemployment 
did not show an immense expansion on account of that 


found years 


had been, on an average of vears, 3°6. 
millions. 


growth; it was then 3°7. 

The second fallacy is to suppose that the million 
unemployed workers of this month or this year are the 
same million men and women as were unemployed last 
month and last year, and that if they were to be sent 
overseas, there would be no unemployed next month and 
next With 
proportion those conditions may apply. 


small 
Numbers of the 
miners in Durham and in South Wales are now in that 


vear. respect to a comparatively 


Unhappily there is no opening for any appreciable 
The Royal 
Commission on the Coal Industry ascertained that to be 
the fact, or it would certainly have recommended special 
their transfer. If the 
likely to prove to be a permanent surplus owing to the 
special conditions of the British coal industry, could 
be settled as 
would be a 


ease, 


number of miners in the British Dominions. 


measures for miners, who are 


agriculturists in Canada or elsewhere, it 
reat But 


Working-people who are surplus one month 


very g advantage. this case is 
exceptional. 
may be, and usually are, in demand the next; unless 
indeed their failure to find work is due to their own 
deficiencies of physique or of character, in which case they 
would be unsuitable as immigrants into the Dominions. 
The third fallac v is the belief that emigration on a 
A family needs other 
qualifications for admission into the Dominions besides 
the fact that it happens to occupy a dwelling which the 
The attempt to 
co-ordinate slum-clearance with State-aided emigration 
would practice. In 
slums do not merely exist; they grow ; 


large scale will empty the slums. 


local authority would be glad to close. 


prove impossible in any event, 
the V are Conh- 
tinually coming into being; as one area is replaced by 
better dwellings, another area sinks into slumdom by the 
deterioration of the property through age and the decline 
of the neighbourhood. If emigration were the accepted 
cure in such cases, gradually most of the population of our 
great towns would have to be removed oversea. 
Emigration by all means, when the individual finds he 
can prosper better The Dominions will 
grow and the Empire will be the stronger. But the 
Empire will not keep its strength unless Great Britain 


elsewhere. 


and a growing population— 
prosperous, strong in their numbers and 
powerful by their wealth. A sound economic policy at 
home ; the building of new streets and towns and villages ; 


also maintains a_ great 


well-housed, 


the spreading out of crowded populations through better 
means of transport; and, underlying it all, a spirit of 
enterprise in industry, commerce and finance—there, 
and not in a defeatist policy which thinks that all is 
already lost and that safety is only to be found in flight— 
is to be found the remedy for the industrial difficulties 


of our time, HERBERT SAMUEL, 
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Modern Methods in Education 
II.—Cutting the Cackle 


FWNHE youth of Athens, at the time of its greatness, was 

taught to play the flute, to use the abacus, and to 
read its Homer: beauty of form and expression held then 
their rightful place in education. To-day we must return 
to such standards, adapted to our modern needs. There 
must be an end of the era of *‘ chalk and talk” which was 
evolved during Victorian times, when printed books 
were much more difficult to obtain than they are now. 
Our system of elementary education dates, indeed, from 
the days of manuscript, powerfully reinforced, as Mr. 
Household says,* by the great pioneers of elementary 
education who could afford no books or next to none for 
their large classes. 

In the eyes of the public the teacher was an autocrat 
whose foible was omniscience. Children, and very often 
adults, had to listen to him with respect, and above all, 
in silence. He filled the stage. They were the crowd. 
But nowadays we know the stage must be left to the 
child and to the printed books with which the child is 
supplied. The teachers are but the prompters in the 
wings who speak when they are needed: the child is all- 


important: his attention and co-operation must be 
enlisted. Without an appetite knowledge cannot be 


assimilated : it will merely form hard lumps in the young 
brain. 

The root of the matter is to get interest. Children-—— 
and adults—do not want to listen to those who try to 
teach them. Human nature being what it is, they want 
to listen to themselves. That, as we understand it, is the 
key to the method that the late Charlotte Mason so 
successfully adopted. There is a remarkable power of 
attention, retention, and intellectual reaction in every 
child. The secret of the system is that the mind can 
know nothing except what it can express in the form of an 
answer to a question put by the mind itself. If, then, 
we desire to recount the substance of a conversation, we 
go over the conversation in our minds and say to ourselves, 
What next, what next? Lo, we have the whole thing 
complete, provided we have been attending. And how, 
then, may attention be captured? It is a strange but 
surprising fact that not only the children of educated 
parents, but also slum children, attend only to what 
reaches their mind in a more or less literary form. The 
manner of presentation is everything. We adults all 
ackno vledge our vast debt to good books. Children, 
given the opportunity, will enjoy them as much as we, 
and benefit equally. 

“Plutarch and Scott are both of them diflicult for 
children of nine and ten ” (we quote from Mr. Household 
again), “but much of the difficulty is really created by 
teachers who have not quite grasped the secret of the 
method and who forget how they themselves began to 
read. We did not as children check at each hard word, 
each passage that was obscure to us in our Treasure 
Island. We read on, content to get the story. And as 
we read book after book we gained power and mastered 
the difficulties unconsciously. It was very seldom that 
we paused to ask for help. . . . Although a child's 
dictionary knowledge of the meaning of the words is 
lacking, it does not follow that the meaning of a sentence 
or paragraph is unknown to him.” This, we believe, 
can be borne out by the average adult who attempts 
learning a language in later life. It is certainly true in 
the experience of the present writer. 

The results achieved by giving children good books, 


* Teaching Methods of Miss Charlotte Mason. (Parents’ National 
Educational Union, 26 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 4d.) 





ee 


even if supposedly over their heads, and allowing th, m 
to read them once only, making them then narrate what 
they have just read, is “little short of marvellous.” 
according to the experience of those well qualilied to 
know. As Miss Mason says :— 


“ With large classes, every child cannot narrate at cach Jesso) 
but all are ready to narrate. Many will contribute points that the 
narrators omit and help to build up the story. Some children ape 
extraordinarily exact narrators, reproducing the writer's very 
words in many passages. But it is no mere parrot mimicry thet 
is brought into play. for both the knowledge and the vocabulary 
become the child’s own. They are, as it were, fused in his mi; d. 
They are at his command and reappear at the most unlikely times 
The cffect upon the composition of all this reading of good hooks, 


followed by narration, is nothing short of startling. The « lantity 


that even children in Standard 3 will write is beyond belief, 
Iqually beyond belief are the wealth of language, the feeling fop 
style and rhythm, the reasoned sense of order, the kindling imagi. 
nation, the love of literature, the beginnings of a perception of 
what wide reading means.” 

Of course, such statements may appear to be but the 
exaggeration of enthusiasts possessed by a 
They are made, however, by teachers of reputation and 
experience. Facts confirm their opinion. Children of the 
age of ten and twelve vears who are following the mcthod 
are racing ahead of their fellows following the well- 
worn rut. 


new idea, 


All over the country, but especially in Gloucestershire, 
State schools managed by the Parents’ National Educa- 
tional Union are springing up, and “ public ~ and private 
schools are inquiring into the method. Let us hope 
that some of our older and more conservative schools 
will take it up: we can aflirm without hesitation that it 
would be of value alike to rich and poor children. For 
the children of the rich, especially, Miss Mason’s methods 
are to be recommended, for not only does the governess 
have an orderly and systematized course to which to 
work, with the possibility of a bi-annual review of pro- 
gress, there is the further advantage that if the local 
schools are following the same curriculum the children 
will have common interests to discuss when they meet 
on Scouts’ parades and other similar occasions. Anything 
that will serve to bridge the senseless barriers between 
class and class is for the great good of modern England, 
and a nation-wide adoption of the Mason method might 
have a far-reaching influence on our social problems. 


The Lion in Africa 


IONS, in their own country of Africa—there are 
few left in India in these days—have always heen 
dangerous and troublesome neighbours to natives and 
white settlers ; and it would seem, from a recent telegram 
from Nairobi, that their numbers and daring are still a 
deadly menace in certain parts of the country. The 
natives of the Masai Reserve have for some time found 
their cattle so harried that they called in the assistance 
of Government, who four months ago sent to their aid 
a white hunter. In these four months, assisted by the 
Masai, this hunter killed no fewer than eighty lions and 
ten leopards. 

In fairness to the Masai, who are a very brave and 
were once a very warlike race, it should be said that in 
the old days, when lions troubled them, it was their 
custom to send out a party of young warriors, who, with 
shields and long spears, rounded up the foe and never |i ft 
him till they killed him. In these furious encounters 
many of them suffered death and dangerous wounds. 
Then, in the interests of peace, their long spears and great 
shields were taken from them by the British authority 
and with short assegais only they were practically 
defenceless. It is good to learn that these brave pastoral 
people have been re-armed with their war shields and long, 
huge-bladed spears, 
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The late Colonel Roosevelt, in the account of his 
famous hunting and coliecting expedition of 1909-10, 
gave a stirring account of the similar round-up of a huge 
black-maned lion by hunters of the Nandi tribe in Kenva. 
These men, who use a shorter shield than the Masai, but 
carry long spears, made it a condition of their display 
and Rocsevelt 
mere ly marvellous 
located and the 


advanced steadily upon 


that no white hunter should assist them ; 
and his friends were 
scene. The lion 


Nandi hunters surrounded and 


onl TT skers at al 


being rounded up, 


him. Suddenly he charged at close quarters, and in ten 
seconds, after a furious fight, during which he wounded 
severely two natives, all was over. The slain lien looked 
somewhat like a huge and ferocious porcupine, with a 
dozen spears through his body. Only the very bravest 
of men can venture to take such risks with so dangerous 
an adversary. In the days of the blood-stained tyrant, 
Chaka, King of Zululand, his young men were sent out 
to kill lions in similar fashion, many of them dying at 
the command of their overlord. 


British 


years past, been renowned as lion-hunters in Africa, and 


sportsmen have, for more than a hundred 


the names of such hunters as Cornwallis Harris, Gordon 


Cumming, Oswell, Baldwin, and Selous will always be 


remembered in the annals of the earlier years of big-gaine 
These men used inferior muzzle-loading 
fire-arms, compared with the perfect weapons of the 
they faced the foot their 


exploits were remarkable. Sclous, in his earlier days, 


hunting. very 


present day ; lion on and 
shot with an ancient Dutch muzzle-loading elephant gun, 
carrying 402. bullets, backed by 17 drams of trade powder. 
The weighed 15 Ib., was as formidable 
almost to the pursucr as the pursued, During his long 
carcer he killed thirty -one lionsand wasin at the death of 
The Boer hunters of former days were, 


weapon and 


eleven others. 


of course, compelled to kill lions—as men are in East 
Africa at the present time—for the protection of their 
flocks and herds. But many of them, who became 


professional ivory hunters, had often to slay the lion in 
self-defence, or from the mere love of what. the Englishman 
Old Piet 
During his long career he killed over a 


calls sport. Jacobs, whom Selous knew well, 
was one of these. 
hundred lions, with very primitive weapons, yet he died 
in his bed. Jan Viljoen, a very famous hunter, whom 
the writer can remember in his retirement in the Western 
Transvaal, near Marico, was just such another Voer- 
trekker and shot some scores of lions. 

William Judd, who had been a professional hunter for 
many years in Kenya, had killed forty-eight lions and 
assisted at the death of more than forty others. It was 
sad to learn, quite recently, that this brave man and 
great sportsman, the friend and comrade of Selous and 
Theodore Roosevelt, had just been killed in an encounter 
with an elephant in East Africa. Mr. E. Blayney Percival, 
formerly Game Warden in one of the Kenya Reserves, is 
credited with at least fifty lions. Sir Alfred Pease, Mr. W, 
D. M. Bell, Colonel Curtis (who killed twenty-seven lions 
in Somaliland years ago), General Sir A. Paget, General 
Mellis, V.C., and others have all had great success in their 
lion-hunting adventures. It is probable that the most 
remarkable scores of the present day among lions may, 
on the authority of Sir Alfred Pease, be accredited to the 
brothers Harold and Clifford Hill. Of these Mr. Harold 
Hill is to be credited with 136 lions and his brother 
rather more. Colonel Roosevelt 
their African expedition, killed seventeen lions between 
them. 

Mr. Paul Rainey, the American hunter, who rounded 
up lions in East Africa with a pack of largely American 


and his son, during 


hounds, is said to have killed as many as 200 lions during 


his hunting trip, some years back. By his method, 


however, the attention of the lion was completely fixed 
on the pack of hounds and its death easily accomplished. 
A hunter once described this form of chase as “ Just like 
a rat hunt and about as dangerous ! ” 

That the ordinary encounter with so fierce and dangerous 
a foe as the lion is, even in these days of perfect fire-arms, 
by no means devoid of risk, is easily pros L by 
East Africa. Men 


African hunting and not previously 


recent 


happenings in not accustomed to 


used to dangerous 
game have suffered many casualties; and it is reported, 


on good evidence, that in a recent vear of lorty sportsmen 
who hunted lions seriously twenty were badly mauled, 
Of these twenty more than half were killed or died from 
the effects of their wounds. 

Plentiful as the lion still is in various parts of Africa, 
Wherever 


settlements are made and pastoral farming is introduced, 


he is nevertheless slowly being exterminated. 
he has, surely, to vanish from the scene. They are no 
longer to be found in Cape Colony, the Orange Free State, 
Natal, and the greater part of the Transvaal. Nowadays, 
you cannot encounter them in South Africa till you reach 
Khamia’s Country, the N.E. Transvaal, and the Lake 
In Northern Africa lions have vanished 
but below the 
Sahara Desert they are to be found from the Northern 
Sudan and Abyssinia to the countries I have indicated 
in the south of the continent. The has still 
of wild and little explored territory in 
which to wander, often unmolested, and his roar will, no 


N’gami region. 


from Morocco and I believe from Algeria : 


lion, in fact. 


a vast amount 


doubt, resound in Africa for more than a century to come, 


H. A. 


BRYDEN, 


At a Cotswold Inn 


A T ‘The Three Magpies* Inn, that living monument 
to the spirit of rural English democracy, all the 


news of the surrounding district comes to be discussed 


of a summer evening; not the sort of news that gets 
into our morning papers, but the homely, intimate 


news of the county, talk of pigs, cockerels, sweet peas, 
and the price of leather: of rain, or the lack of it, and 
of all the little changes and * of village life. 
If you would learn of these things, the tap-room of * The 
‘The Bear’ 


is the proper place in which to do so, 


goings on” 
Three Magpies’ or priceless architectura! 
antiques both 
Conversation, it is often said, is an art which is dying out 4 
in the towns, this may be so. But a few evenings spent 
in the tap-room of any Cotswold inn will prove the 
falsity of such a generalization. 

On the plains, the life of the English peasantry has 
been changed almost out of recognition within the last 
hundred in comparatively vast areas it has 
vanished But the hill districts 
are in many ways, and for obvious reasons, fortresses 
They 


years ; 
and will not return. 
against the blackening tide of industrial progress. 
keep for us an England still a century behind the times, 
Even the Chilterns, on the very fringes of suburban London, 
still hold a thousand delicious secrets not to be discovered 
by motorists or those whose way lies along tarred roads, 
But it is in the Cotswolds, in many a wooded valley or 
on the high plateaus dotted with far-spaced, grey-walled 
the old strongholds still stand most secure. 
though this is not 


farms, that 
‘The Three Magpies,’ for example 
exactly the inn’s name—is situated in a hamlet whose 
little white, dusty, impossible roads are even yet barred 
all ways by heavy wooden gates. These roads run, 
at this time of year, through golden billowy lands of 
dandelion and cowslip meadow—the loveliest approach 
imaginable if you are not awheel, but anathema to 


motorists. As the solitary motor-cyclist who mistakenly 
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came this way the other evening said, “* These damned 
gates of yours are out-of-date. Why don’t they clear 
them away?” The company in ‘The Three Magpies’ 
only smiled its thankfulness that “they” did not. 
Even the “ buzzes,” taking the livelihood from carriers, 
pedlars, and small country traders as they are so rapidly 
doing everywhere in Britain, have not yet found easy 
ways among these Cotswold hamlets. And that is 
saying a good deal; for one wonders if it is generally 
realized that the modern, comfortable, all-weather motor- 
’bus is a far more significant revolutionary factor in the 
life of the English countryside than the railways ever 
were or could be. The still recent coming of the “* buzzes ” 
and what development in this direction is likely to mean 
to agricultural life is a topie on which Gloucestershire 
men of the hills will talk and argue for the duration of 
two or three good pints of ale. 

For the rest, however, conversation in ‘The Three 
Magpies’ is much as it must have been before Trafalgar. 
There is a difference in details. Horses are no longer 
bought and sold in the inn-parlour. Many of the seasonal 
country fairs are merged into town market days. The 
old flourishing Cotswold trades of tile-making, church 
decorating, and village carpentry are mostly in a melan- 
choly way. Where a village previously required nine or 
ten inns to house the travelling bands of craftsmen 
when they should come, now two inns are more than 
enough. Blacksmiths find little to do, though more 
perhaps than in most counties. And the little shops 
suffer from a tyranny of grocery combines which nowadays 
think nothing of sending their vans into a district a hun- 
dred miles and more from London. But, on the other 
hand, there are still uses for the grey Cotswold stone ; 
hill-quarries are extensive and numerous. The farmers, 
hitherto well able to keep up appearances and bring up 
large families on the profits from their wide cornlands, 
now find that it pays them to concentrate almost entirely 
on pigs and fowls. Acres and acres show little but 
flowery grassland given over to White Wyandottes anda 
few cows for local requirements. So the talk is now 
greatly of fowls, pedigree boars, and of course, of orchards 
and gardens, for there is no inhabited dell of this hill- 
country but has its apple, pear, and plum trees, and no 
labourer is without his garden walled in low and grey. 
The love of nature has become articulate in these Glouces- 
tershire men through long and secure acquaintance. 
“T never heard so many cuckoos as this year, nor saw 
s0 many marigolds down by the water. It makes life 
worth living,” said one, lately in from quarrying the 
hard grey stone all day. 

Anyone with much experience of inn-taproom con- 
versations will realize that this is by no means a typical 
remark ; it would not be heard ovtside the hill-country. 
For self-consciousness comes with over-education and 
mass-thinking, two evils of which much of the Cotswold 
district is yet happily free. 

H. M. 


Correspondence 


THE YOUNGER POINT OF VIEW 
_[Under the above title we propose to publish occasionally the 
views of the rising generation on topies of the day. The following is 
from an Oxford undergraduate.—Ep. Spectator. } 
CoMMENTS ON DEAN INGE AS EUGENIS?. 
Sir,— The Dean of St. Paul's recently addressed a mecting on 
“The Importance of Eugenics for Oxford ” (a title which, I 
think, was regarded in the right spirit), with the purpose of 
forming an Oxford Eugenics Society. 
After disclaiming the desire to “ turn England into a sort 
of stud-farm,” Dean Inge made the claim (supported by the 


en 


Pe 


statistician Professor Karl Pearson) that “ nature ” was more 
important than “ nurture ” in the determination of the qualities 
of human beings. One would have liked some debate on this 
very debatable and interesting point, for it is not certain that 
heredity and environment are (proportionately) concerned 
with exactly the same qualities of human nature. Until we 
know in what degree each aifects every quality we surcly 
cannot judge of their relative importance. 

The Dean went on to admit that scientists advocated g 
cautious view, since comparatively little is known of human 
heredity, but maintained that we must educate ourselves in 
this matter. The country cannot afford to wait while the 
least desirable stocks are reproducing their kind far tore 
assiduously and voluminously than the others. What he 
would like to see is a nation consisting of the * cream of cach 
class; not a nation of one class. The question is what 
qualities we value most, for we cannot expect to find them all 
combined in very many people. As the Dean has said in his 
Outspoken Essays, ** We don’t know what sort of people we 
want, but we do know what sort of people we don’t want,” 
though even that is not quite certain. 

So far one had the impression that Eugenics was mainly a 
negative remedy. Next came what seemed, as regards hirth- 
control, the strongest point made: that knowledge available 
to one class could not justly be withheld from another. But 
the chief moral of the address seemed to me to be contained 
in the observations which now followed concerning the abo- 
lition of the “slums”; for while the desirability of Eugenics 
is in the balance, the necessity of attacking the environnicntal 
side of the problem is standing everywhere before us, staring 
us mockingly in the face. It is in the slums that undesirably 
large birth-rates are chiefly found. Various diseases sccm 
to have the effect of producing an animal birth-rate. Oprres- 
sion, whether of poverty, law, or ugliness, tends to make 
people reproduce themselves with immense rapidity in sclf- 
defence. 

And now the magie word “ education ” was pronounced ; 
ultimately perhaps the most important thing of all, for when 
the physical causes of degenerate fertility are removed, good 
education may teach people that the quality of children is 
more important than their quantity. The Dean talked about 
uniform education; in that admirable country Sweden it 
has had the important effect of levelling the birth-rates of 
the different classes ; has it simply eliminated the exce-sive 
ones? As regards sterilization, that cheap, easy, and immoral 
expedient, the Dean neither expected nor approved this. 
The address concluded with a diatribe against * young people 
in bungalows ” who prefer a present motor car which they 
probably can’t afford to a future family which they may be 
able to afford if they abstain from the present motor car. 

Do we know for certain what the children of ** undesirabic” 
parents are likely to be? What actually is the relation 
between mere abnormality and genius? On this point, 
indeed, the opinion of Havelock Ellis on the non-epileptic 
character of various great men, often suspected of this disease, 
was quoted. But is it, for instance, true that Beethoven 
was born of a drunkard and an epileptic? If so, were any 
of his ancestors such as to forewarn a wiser world of him ? 
One hopes the Eugenies Society is investigating this kind of 
problem in particular, 

The question of the morality of “ negative’’ Eugenics. or 
birth-control, was not discussed. It might be said that even 
if we regarded it as immoral it is our ** debt to posterity “ ; 
but there remains the question, ** Do epileptic or other * un- 
desirable > people produce children of genius 7°’ There is 
another aspect of the morality problem which was not men- 
tioned ; this concerns the very important effect of birth-con- 
trol on chastity. This surely is one of the great points in its 
favour, since it would give a new reality to this much-maligned 
and enfeebled virtue. Chastity is not mere disinclination 
for illegitimate offspring or a slavish subservience to conven- 
tion. No virtue can feed on fear without dying from heart 
disease. 

Is it right to give immoral people the means to destroy 
their possible progeny, while the virtuous presumably increase 
in reasonable abundance ? Here there are two questioris : 
whether the descendants of the immoral would be like 
themselves, and whether in thus having no children they 
are committing suicide or murdering some person or persons 
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unknown. Neither question is one which I feel in the least 
capable of discussing, so I leave them to those who do. The 
first is one of comparatively simple, though laborious, investi- 
gation, and is not likely to command much attention. The 
second is as deep and difficult a problem as can be conceived, 
and no doubt will soon provoke not one simple solution, 
but many.—I am, Sir, &c., T. S. Baziry. 


A Letrer FroM LIVERPOOL. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrstor.] 

Sin,—It is obvious that Liverpool is quite in love with its 
lady Lord Mayor. Not every great city might care to entrust 
this high office to a woman, but it is not every city which 
possesses a Margaret Beavan. She is performing the com- 
bined duties of Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress with enormous 
success, and it is difficult to say whether her administrative 
capacity and clever oratory or her feminine charm and dainty 
appearance are the most admired. Not quite five feet in 
height and every bit as active and good looking as when she 
began her work in the Liverpool slums twenty odd years 
ago, Miss Margaret Beavan continues to live up to her popular 
nickname of the * Mighty Atom.” 

This month (May) was selected as the most suitable oppor- 
tunity for celebrating the 25th anniversary of the granting 
by King Edward of the Royal Charter of the University 
of Liverpool. Until 1903 we could boast only a University 
College. The chief events of a week the 
thanksgiving service at the Cathedral, the dinner at which 
the Chancellor, Lord Derby, presided, and the honorary 
graduation ceremony, when amongst those 
tinctions were the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, Chancellor 
of Manchester University, the Right Hon. TI. A. L. Fisher, 
an cx-Minister of Education, and the Right Hon. Sir Archibald 
Salvidge, the protagonist of the Mersey Road Tunnel Scheme. 
Another celebration with which Liverpool is directly concerned 
is the centenary of the birth of Josephine Butler, who, 
tortured in her girlhood by thoughts of the terrible sufferings 
inflicted on women and children by the American slave trade, 
took up her residence here in 1864 and entered into the 
miseries of drifting and _ helpless Tributes to 
Liverpool’s heroine have been paid at a 
meeting at the Philharmonic Hall by such representative 
people as Dame Rachel Crowdy, Miss Ellen Wilkinson, M.P., 
and the Rev. G. A. Studdert Kennedy. 

Liverpool is making a strong bid to obtain the International 
Schneider Cup Race for marine aircraft in 1929. On the 


memorable were 


receiving dis- 


humanity. 
commemoration 


only two occasions on which the race has taken place in this 
country the South of England has been the venue. It is 
vital that an interest in aviation should be developed amongst 
A course 
based on Liverpool would show the race to a larger nuinber of 


the teeming industrial population of the North. 


people than any other course in Great Britain. The suggestion 
is to fly from Liverpool to Blackpool and back. A short 
slipway would be built from the wall of the Gladstone Dock 
into the Mersey and a portion of the spacious dock sheds set 
aside for accommodating the The course has 
becn inspected by Captain Wilson and the late Flight-Lieut. 
Kinkead. The only doubt they whether 
traflic on the Mersey would be a source of danger when the 
planes were at anchor. It is hoped that further investigation 
will convince the Royal Aero Club that there is ample room 
for mooring on the broad stretch of water between the 
Gladstone Dock and the channel used by shipping. 

A chance meeting during the War at a military camp on 
Salisbury Plain between Mr. Francis Brett Young, the 
novelist, and Mr. William Armstrong led to the writing of 
The Furnace, at present being well received at the Playhouse, 
the home of the Liverpool Repertory movement, to which, 
as producer and joint-manager, Mr. Armstrong has given 
such talented and devoted service. The Furnace was tried 
out privately by the Actors’ Society in 1918, but this is its 
first public presentation, It is based to some extent on the 
same theme as Mr. Brett Young's novel The Iron Age, and, 
in addition to being producer and part author, Mr. Armstrong 


machines, 


expressed was 


sustains one of the chief characters. 

Mr. T. M. Newell, Engineer-in-Chief to the Mersey Docks 
and Hlarbour Board the world’s largest 
limit 


and designer of 


dock, the Gladstone, will retire on reaching the age 





in July next. One of the chief engineering posts in existence 
will thus become vacant, for when Mr. Newell was appointcd 
in 1913. the salary was £3,500 a year. Values have altered 
since then and the salary is, of course, greater now. It is 
not yet known what figure will be fixed for the new appoint- 
ment, but it will obviously be one to arouse world-wide 
interest. 

With a view to obtaining some indication of the political 
tendencies of young women added to the register by the 
Equal Franchise Bill, the Liverpool Daily Post, a paper of 
Liberal traditions, recently organized a test election amongst 
Twenty-five of 
the biggest employers of female labour in Liverpool co-operated 
in the test and the ballot was strictly secret. It was assumed 
for the purpose of the experiment that only three parties 
were in the field Labour and Liberal. The 
result was a more than two to one victory for Conservatism 
over Labour, with Liberalisin a poor third, and a substantial 
Conservative majority over the other two parties combined. 
Amongst the * 


working women under thirty vears of age. 


Conservative, 


cards was one from a factory Iuss who 


marked a kiss for each of the parties ** and six for Mr. Baidwin.” 
The result of the test may stagger those of Die Hard tendencies 
who have madc *the flapper vote,” 
but it causes little surprise in Liverpool where for years the 
monthly Conservative rallies fer working women have been 
so largely attended that often hundreds are unable to gain 
admission. But, of course, it has to be borne in mind that not 
every centre has the the ‘Tory 
stronghold of Liverpool, 

The Mersey Road Tunnel continues to make good progress, 
and the civie chiefs of Liverpool and Birkenhead met and 
the river the break 
through was accomplished last month. The work goes on 
day and night, and the scheme is likely to be completed some 
time in 1930. It is estimated that two million vehicles will 
use the tunnel in its first year alone.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Yotr Liverroot CorresPONDENT. 
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Poetry 
The Old Devadasi 


JAGGANATH Swami, 
Greatest God of all, 
Ifear me, Thy servant, 
I! army pite is call ; 
See now these picading 
Tlands I held on high, 
Jacganath Swami, 
Jageansth ki jai! 


I came, a maiden, 
To Thy holy shrine, 
I, the unwanted, 
Dedicated Thine 

3y she who bore me, 
Hiarlot. 
Jageanath Swami, 
Jagganath ki jai! 


even as I, 


Faithful I served Thee 
Through the days and nights, 
I sang Thy strange songs 
Gave of my delights, 

Danced to Thy glory 

Till dawn broke the sky, 
Jagganath Swami, 
Jagganath ki jai! 
Vfaggard and useless, 
So Thy priests decreed, 
I roam the foul strects 


Beggared in my need. 
Jagganath Swami, 


Iiear the piteous cry 
Of this Thy servant. 
Jagganath ki jai! 
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The League of Nations 


Tur British Commonwealth of Nations is a part of that 
greater society to which we owe our loyalty—Western civili- 
zation. That civilization has been built up by the thought and 
labour of many generations of great men. People speak loosely 
of “ empire-builders” ; but it is not, as a rule, conquests and 
annexations and strokes of finance that have built up civiliza- 
tion. Soldiers and traders, yes ; but chiefly the soldier who 
has put the protection of the weak above military glory ; the 
trader whose word is his bond; the saint, the thinker, the 
man of science, the millions of men and women who have 
done their daily duties well—these are they who have 
built up our civilization. Citizens of this country owe 
a duty to that civilization as a whole, but a particular loyalty 
to the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Fortunately, none but the narrowest mind could imagine 
that there is any clash between the two loyalties. If European 
civilization goes, then the British Empire will go too. If the 
British Empire were to fall, it is doubtful if Western civiliza- 
tion would long survive. For, as the Prime Minister has very 
truly said, one more war inthe West would bring not only the 
British Empire but the civilization of the ages down with a 
crash like that of Rome. 

We have to face the fact that all the great Empires except 
our own have fallen. The German, the Austrian, the Russian, 
the Turkish, the Chinese are gone. Japan and France are 
scarcely world empires. The British world-empire stands 
alone, with the forces which destroyed the others largely 
concentrated against it. 

In some respects, indeed, it is hardly any longer an Empire, 
except in a few Crown Colonies. It is already freely spoken of 
as a Commonwealth rather than an Empire. Before the War, 
an Imperial Parliament and a Central Government exercised 
a great, if ill-defined, authority over all parts of the Empire. 
All that is now changed. The absolute equality and inde- 
pendence of all the Dominions was laid down by the Imperial 
Conference of 1926, and the very phrase * Imperial Parlia- 
ment ” expunged. To-day there is only a British Parliament. 
equal but in no sense paramount to the South African 
or Canadian. General Hertzog, formerly a professed Sepa- 
ratist, has declared that * the old Empire no longer exists. 
All that remains is a free alliance of Great Britain and six 
Dominions co-operating as friends. . .. The will binding 
us is our own will, and if to-morrow we want to get out of the 
the Empire we shall go out.” 

Whether we take the view that the Imperial Government 
has shown a high generosity in resigning its claims, or merely 
that it has recognized the limits of its power, we must accept 
the fact that it took the wise course. This, however, does not 
alter the fact that the bonds of Empire throughout the multi- 
form structure have been loosened as a result of recent develop- 
ments. It is somewhat shaken, it is loosened, and it is always 
growing. It needs tranquillity in order to solve its own 
problems. 

The Revolution that overthrew the various thrones of 
Europe seems to have stopped. Europe is fairly stable. The 
persistent efforts made by the Russian Government to produce 
revolutions in Poland, the Baltic States, Rumania, Bulgaria 
and, above all, Germany may be said now to have definitely 
failed. Little progress has resulted from the efforts made in 
India, and even in China the movement would appear to have 
been defeated for the time being. Over the rest of Asia, no 
doubt, the Soviet system has successfully established itself, 
and is not particularly dangerous, 

Yet there are still many dangers ahead, possibilities o7 
world war, or of violent convulsions which may almost amount 
to war and which could not fail to have their effect on the 
Empire. There is the clash of colour. How long, for example, 
will the negroes of Africa accept the absolute, and often 
harsh, domination of the white races, especially when the 
French have se obiigingly taught them the use of the rifle ? 
There is the clash of civilizations: will the Moslem world, 
or the Hindu or Buddhist for that matter, stay always 
passive under the rule of the Christian? There is the 
problem of migration: how long will the overcrowded 
populations of the world submit to be excluded from the 


and the British Empire 


empty spaces? Of course, war would solve none of these 
problems ; it would only make them worse. But any one 
of them, if rashly handled, might give rise to war, and 
such a war, wherever it arose, could hardly fail to disrupt 
the Empire. 

Now within the boundaries of our own Commonwealth 
we can, so we hope, solve these problems patiently, without 
violence, by the methods of fair play. But outside these 
boundaries the same problems are equally acute, if not more 
so; and if it were not for the constant moderating and 
pacifying influence of the League of Nations we might at any 
moment find that one of them had broken into conflagration, 
It is difficult, for example, to over-estimate the value of the 
work of the Mandates Commission in steadily and con- 
tinuously keeping watch over the government of the weaker 
races by the stronger, and seeing that no violent and intoler- 
able oppression in any territory under its purview shall drive 
the subject peoples to acts of despair. The League is the 
great shock-absorber that protects the shaken and growing 
Empire. 

There are three possible relationships ‘between the White 
and the other races of the world. The White may adopt a 
system of exploitation and virtual slavery over the rest, or 
they may grant a nominal independence and equality which 
breaks down fatally in practice ; or, again, they may accept 
the principle laid down in Article XXII. of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. This makes the welfare and progress 
of the less advanced races ** a sacred trust of civilization.” 
The phrase was a British one and was based on_ the 
practice, or at least the ideals, of the British Empire at 
its best. 

Of course, no nation lives consistently up to its ideals ; and 
no doubt it is true that no nation is, strictly speaking, quite 
good enough to be another's master. Let us remember «also 
that all Empires are hated, and that all except the British 
have already gone down. It is not diflicult to understand the 
existence of an immense and unceasing propaganda through- 
out all the subject parts of the world, anti-Christian, anti- 
League, and above all anti-British. 

The great advantage which our country now possesses in 
this contest, as contrasted with pre-War days, is that through 
the League of Nations we can now, as long as our cause is just, 
confute false statements and appeal to world opinion. An 
example of this method is to be found in the action of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain in regard to the anti-British propaganda 
in China, in laying all his information before the Council of 
the League. 

But apart from all this we need to remember the immense 
international complexity of modern industrial and com- 
mercial life and the dependence of Great Britain on over-sca 
imports. Peace is a necessity to the Empire. The abolition 
of war among civilized nations is not assured, but it is within 
human power. It is almost within reach. Judging from my 
own few years of experience as a member of the Imperial 
Delegation at Geneva, I should say that the most serious 
anxicty that troubles the minds of the Dominions in the 
sphere of international relations is the fear of being somehow 
dragged into war again as they were in 1914. Everywhere 
there is a search for some agreement that will definitely banish 
and ** outlaw’ war. France, Germany, and Belgium have, in 
the Locarno Treaties, * outlawed ” war between themselves. 
Over seventy treaties of a similar character are, I believe, in 
existence. M. Briand has made his celebrated offer to the 
United States of a treaty renouncing war between the two 
States, and Mr. Kellogg has replied with his proposal for a 
general renunciation all round of war as an instrument of 
national policy. 

For every civilized nation the most vital interest is to be 
free from the prospect of war. Most of all is this true of the 
British Empire. We stand to gain nothing by war ; we stand 
to lose all. The way to preserve civilization now is not to 
prepare for war, but to advance boldly on the broad road 
provided by the League to permanent peace among tlic 
civilized nations, 

GILBERT Murray. 
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Country Life 


Tue Turee IcemMen. 

At the edge of a ring, where some of his Jersey cattle were 
being judged, I met the manager of one of the most highly 
The date was immediately after 


equipped of Midland farms. 
Pancratias, Servatius, 


“the Festival of the three Icemen ~ 
and Bonifacius, whose festivals are recorded in the Calendar 
of Saints on May 12th, 13th and 14th. According to popular 
opinion in South Germany and Austria, they are cruel enough 
to bring the most disastrous weather of the year. The 
frosts of this date or thereabouts come with strange regularity 
in England too, and are perhaps the most disastrous event in 
our horticultural calendar. If we could find adequate defence 
for fruit and potatoes for a period of three weeks at most our 
horticulturists and market gardeners would be many thousand 
pounds to the good each year. Can we find it ? 
* * * 

A Cure For Frost. 

This was the question we discussed at the cattle ring while 
the judges ranged the Jerseys in order. The farmer had just 
heard that his fruit and potatces had suffered from seven 
degrees of frost ; but, without depression, he made a proud, 
prophetic boast : ‘* Within the next three or four years I am 
going to discover a remedy against these frosts.” He has been 
for some years accumulating information from scientific and 
technical experimenters in many parts of the world, especially 
North America. The Americans have recently devised a 
machine which looks something like a gramophone. The 
mouthpiece automatically revolves and breathes out hot air 
like the dragon in the picture books. In this country, according 
to recent trials by the Ministry of Agriculture and, less 
persistently, in experiments by private growers, hot air has 
not proved effective, and this Midland farmer, of scientific 
bent and training, believes the solution to lie elsewhere— in 
water, not in air. 

* : % * 
Warer or Air? 

Several effects of the water system have, of course, been 
known for a long time. If a leaf, even of a tender plant, is 
gloved by frost in a tissue of ice, it suffers no harm whatever. 
This fact has been retested lately and seems to be indisputable. 


It fits in with a number of other experiences. Frost—as I 
have often noticed locally— is much more deadly as a rule in 
dry valleys than in wet. We know—and of this some 


particular instances were quoted here recently—that leaves are 
blackened not intrinsically by frost, but by drought : that is, 
the leaves lose their moisture when the sun shines and cannot 
regain it in time. Ina neighbour's garden on the Icemen’s 
Festival of this very May the early potatoes were completely 
saved from a very severe frost solely by timely use of the 
watering-can. In view of these and other facts, it is a likely 
prophecy that before long every potato grower will be ready in 
the few weeks when his plants are threatened to spray the 
rows with water, as later he will spray them with chemicals ; 
and he may find the water as valuable a specific as the copper. 
Whether water will also be found effective in the protection of 
blossom is a more doubtful issue. 
* * * * 


A YELLOw ENGLAND. 

Let me quote another conversation in a very different 
place with another and more famous man of science and 
horticulturist with experience practical, administrative, and 
academic. ‘* Travelling through England,” he said in effect, 
“T was grieved to see that it was rather a yellow land than 
the ‘ green and pleasant’ land which Blake meant it to be 
and found it to be, physically if not in metaphor. Scarcely 
a crop that I saw was as green as it ought to be or as our 
fathers’ crops used to be.’ The reasons he gave were these. 
Years ago farmers—of a particular district known to both 
of us—used to put fifty, even a hundred, tons of manure to 
the acre, and do this or something like it year after year. 
Since the depression of the ‘eighties and the subsequent 
surrender of the farmyard, the manure has been spared and 
the land has become poorer and poorer. The yellow crops, 
more than usually in evidence this year, are suffering from 


nitrogen starvation. It is astonishing how every agricultural 
discussion of to-day comes back to nitrogen, of which almost 
fantastic quantities are being extracted from the air in 
Britain. The new system of grass culture and close feeding 
depends almost wholly on its scientific use ; and on nitrogen 
we must depend—on the material side—for rebuilding 
Ingland’s green and pleasant land. 


at te * 


A SHrepe-boG’s PREFERENCE. 

A sheep-dog of my acquaintance is becoming noted in the 
neighbourhood for a very charming preference, directed by a 
fine intelligence or gift of perception. He is good at his proper 
work of rounding up sheep; but what he most enjoys is 
rounding up very young chickens and their mothers. Every 
evening he puts the families to bed. They occupy a place 
separate from the rest of the population of the farmyard, 
and the dog does much more than merely drive the chickens 
home. He knows the mothers from the rest and every 
evening at sunset shepherds them very gently, along with 
their chicks, to their coops, and, what is more, chases off 
any chickless hen that would accompany them. The dog, of 
the old English sheep-dog race though with a certain 
peculiarity in build, has taken to the work of his own volition 
and obviously loves it, comes punctually to the moment, 
and needs no instruction whatever ! 


* * st * 


A County's SeLr-DEFENCE. 

Among the specially made “ bye-laws for the good rule and 
government ” of the county affixed outside the police station 
in * our village ~ appears the following :— 

“No person shall (unless authorised so to do by the owner or 

occupier, if any, or by Law), uproot or destroy any ferns or other 
wild plants growing in any road, lane, roadside waste, wayside bank 
or hedge, common or other public place in such rnanner as to damage 
or disfigure such road, lane, roadside waste, wayside bank or hedge, 
common or other public place. Provided that this bye-law shall 
not apply to persons collecting specimens in small quantities for 
private or scientific use.” 
The wording has a pleasant Saxon ring and the meaning a 
Saxon clarity ; but the important thing is that the publication 
of the bye-law is sign and symptom of a set and serious inten- 
tion in the County Council to conserve the county from all 
sorts of vandals—from jerry-builders to flower thieves. 
What strikes one as a little curious is the emphasis on ferns. 
Other plants are in more danger, 


x % % » 


Wantrep—Four PLouGuMEN ! 

On the same day of last week I read, in the London Press, 
that agricultural labourers had diminished at a greater rate 
than ever before, and in the local rural Press that there was a 
dearth of ploughmen. In the issue there were four 
advertisements for ploughmen and a number for other sorts 
of land workers. It is assumed in urban comment that the 
decrease is due solely to the surrender of arable land by 
farmers who cannot make it pay. But a secondary cause is 
the decay of the craft of land-worker. Thatchers (except 
one group of Norfolk thatchers), ploughmen, oak-renders, 
horse-keepers, hedgers and ditchers, rick-builders, mowers 
(with the scythe), handymen who understand machines, are 
all hard to find. The curious result follows that the reduction 
in employment does not coincide with unemployment, so far 
as the farming industry is voncerned. Farmers, though 
reducing the tale of their labourers for economic reasons, 
have more and more difliculty in finding good men. The only 
solution is not, as some farmers claim, a lower wage, but a 
higher. The most serious loss to farming is the flight of the 
more energetic and more intelligent labourer. A good labourer 
with good wages is as certainly superior to an ill-paid auto- 
maton, as good land rented high is better than poor land at a 
gift. Higher wages or more small-beldings seem the only 
alternatives if we are to keep the Jand cultivated and the 


one 


country villages populous. 
THOMAS, 
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Letters to 
NAPOLEON IN CAPTIVITY 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.| 

Sir,—That writers treating of the conditions attending 
Napoleon's detention at St. Helena should feel it incumbent 
upon themselves to animadvert unfavourably on the character, 
and stress the disqualifications of Sir Hudson Lowe for the 
duty assigned to him, while naturally a matter of national 
regret, can surely not be otherwise than accepted as 
confirmatory of the view that the choice made by the English 
Government when they appointed him to take charge of the 
Emperor was anything but a happy one. 

Your correspondent cites in this connexion Lord Rosebery 
and Herr Emil Ludwig— both writers of repute, whose views 
as to Sir Hudson Lowe are in the main substantially confirmed 
by the official reports rendered to his Government by 
Count Balmain, Russian Commissioner at St. Helena from 
1816 to 1820, which, translated into English, have recently 
appeared in book form in this country. 

Count Balmain, while recognizing the Governor as a man of 
probity, honour, and culture, describes him as narrow, 
incapable of supporting the responsibility of his office, 
meddlesome, mistrustful, intractable, and as impossible to do 
business with. 

Your correspondent aflirms that Napoleon chose Longwood 
himself, but is this really the fact ? The Emperor, after 
being prisoner on English men-of-war for more than three 
months without setting foot on land, was taken ashore at 
Jamestown after dark on the night of October 16th, 1815, 
and at ten o'clock the following morning started with 
Admiral Cockburn to ride out to Longwood, where he is 
reported to have expressed himself as satisfied with the 
situation. 

From such a cursory inspection, how could he tell that the 
site was, as Lord Rosebery says, * swept by an eternal wind, 
shadeless and damp,” and infested by rats? The road from 
Jamestown to Longwood, which, be it remarked, the writer 
traversed but a few weeks ago, passes close by “* The Briars,” 
where Napoleon, without returning to Jamestown, put up 
that night and, indeed, remained during the two months 
which intervened before he went into occupation of Longwood 
on December 10th. The road does not, however, pass within 
miles of Plantation House, which the Emperor never visited, 
and which may not then have been considered available 
because in the occupation of the Governor, Colonel Wilks, 
but which might well have been made available when the 
latter retired in the following April. 

How under these circumstances can Napoleon be said to 
have exercised any power of choice in regard to residence ? 
If the official report of Count Balmain is to be believed, 
Sir Hudson Lowe, on being asked by him one day why the 
French had not been established at Plantation House, after 
viving various other reasons, used these words, * I should 
have to live at Longwood. Lady Lowe is not very well, and 
I will never sacrifice my wife’s health to Bonaparte’s whims.” 
—Il am, Sir, &c., E. Sr. C. PeEmBenron. 

Pyrland Hall, Taunton, 


[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 


Sin,--In reply to“ W. A. P.,” permit me to point out that a 
book entitled Napoleon at St. Helena and Sir Hudson Lowe, now 
probably out of print, by William Forsyth (1853), vindicates, 
with a completeness which no impartial mind can withstand, 
Sir Hudson from the ill-considered charge that he treated 
his prisoner with harshness, severity, or want of courtesy or 
consideration. 

The author quotes a well-authenticated conversation 
vetween Count Montholon and the General, who earnestly 
sought to allay the pucrile spite exercised against him by 
Napoleon. “ Mon cher G’néral, if the angel Gabriel came 
down from heaven to rule us we should quarrel with him.” It 
was the réle of the French entourage to promulgate ill-treat- 
ment against all truth and reason, O°Meara’s Voice from St. 
Helena was a tissue of falsehoods so disgraceful. to the 
writer that he was dismissed from His Majesty's Service. 


the Editor 


Lord Rosebery’s verdict is inconclusive; Ludwig merely 
echoes yelps formerly raised by partisans for partisan purposes, 
When I explored St. Helena I found the island beautiful 
and fertile in aspect, Napoleon's residence a pleasant site, 
and the climate salubrious.—I am, Sir, &e., 
25 Meyrick Park Crescent, 
Bournemouth. 


Henry KNO.tiys, 
Colonel, late R.A, 


[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir. In your issue of May 19th your 
“W. A. P.” takes exception to my description of Longwood 
as “that residence which Lowe declined with disgust for 


correspondent 


Lady Lowe.” He thinks it a suggestion against Lowe 
himself. I‘ suggested” nothing, but simply stated a fact 


founded on Count Balmain’s own Report of a conversation 
with Sir Hudson Lowe. The Report is dated January sth, 
1818. Balmain, the Russian Commissioner, was a man of 
probity and honour, and subsequently married one of Lowe's 
daughters. 

He writes: “I asked the Governor why they did not 
establish the French at Plantation House. He told me: 
‘It was because those persons would damage it too much... 
Ife added : * Then I should have to live at Longwood. Lady 
Lowe is not very well, and I will never sacrifice my wife's 
health to Bonaparte’s whims!” “ W. A. P.” goes on to 
state that ** Napoleon chose Longwocd himself.” Here he 
is in conflict with Dr. Holland Rose, whose Life of Napoleon 
is a standard authority, and who writes (Vol. ii., 539), °° After 
conferring with Governor Wilks and others, Cockburn decided 
on this residence.” His carpenters of the * Northumberland ’ 
rendered it, in Cockburn’s phrase, * if not as good as mivht 
be wished, vet at least as commodious as necessary.” 
thing might be added on that head. 

I am, of course, aware how diflicult a captive Napoleon 
proved himself, of the impossibility of Plantation louse 
as his residence, and of the many worries which beset Lowe 
on his arrival, worries which seem to have set him at variance 
with well-nigh everyone he had to deal with.—I am, Sir. &c., 

Your Reviewer, 


Somes 


THE R.S.P.CLA, 
[To the Editor of Tur Seecraror.] 

Sir,- I am desired to inform you that the Council of the 
R.S.P.C.A., at its meeting on the 17th instant, passed by 
fourteen votes to three the following resolution moved by 
Lord Danesfort and seconded by Lady Edward Spencer 
Churchill : 

“That this Council desires to express its profound rey at 
the unfortunate incidents which took place at the extraordinary 


general meeting of the Society on last Wednesday, May {th 
That the Council hereby records its warm appreciation and gratitude 


for the great services rendered by its Chairman, Lord Banbury. to 
the cause of the animals, by his action in and out of Parliament for 
over thirty years past, and expresses its unabated confidence in 


him as its Chairman.” 
—I am, Sir, &ce., Kk. G. Farrioume, 
Captain, Chief Secretary. 
RSPCA. 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1, 


[To the Editor of Tur Seecraror.| 

Sir,— Storm clouds which had long been gathering burst at the 
recent extraordinary meeting. Dissatisfaction amongst meni- 
bers all over the country is keen and acute. The question of 
fox-hunting or shooting has nothing to do with it, and has 
been merely raised to hoodwink the public and obscure the 
issues. The trouble is that the subscribers feel that large 
sums of money are being wasted on polls and proxics and 
extraordinary meetings to stifle their criticisms and com- 
plaints, and that they have a right to demand that their 
money should be expended for the purpose for which it was 
given, viz.. matters connected with the welfare of anime!s. 

They claim and this is at the root of nearly all the trouble 

that the Society, instead of progressing, has actually reecdcd 
in policy, and this in spite of the fact that, throughout the 
world, humane thought has made immense advances. ‘Phc) 
keenly feel that the sales of old horses te the Continent! is a 
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; 
plot on this country, and that if the Society, with all the 
wealth and influence it can command, seriously took the 
matter in hand, this hideous traflic would speedily be abolished. 
The hunting of animals made captive and released for the 
purposes of sport, such as the bagged rabbit and the carted 
stag, is an abuse of animals which scarcely a sportsman worthy 
of the name could be found to defend. The Society, it is 
claimed, has made a pretence of introducing a Bill to abolish 
these spurious sports, year after year, but no real effort is 
made to break down the opposition of the handful of Members 
of Parliament who block its passage through the House. 

The keeping of wild animals in small cages at menagerics 
and the crueltics inseparable from trained animals in circuses 
are matters on which the members feel very keenly, but find it 
impossible to get the Society to act. 

The sufferings of pit ponies, the hunting of animals heavy 
with young, caging of English wild birds— all these and similar 
humane objects are the matters which are agitating members. 
They ask and claim their right to demand that the Society 
should throw off the inertia into which it has sunk—-that it 
keep faith with the subscribers and benefactors from whom it 
has acquired its wealth, whose money was given for the 
alleviation of suffering animals. 

If the abolition of the cruelties and abuses outlined are 
repugnant to individual members of the Council, they, it is 
felt, should vacate their seats and make room for others having 
knowledge of the subjects, and having the reforms keenly 
at heart, and whose aim and object moreover would be to see 
that the R.S.P.C.A. once more takes its place as the grandest 
pioneer Society in the world, ready to form and lead public 
opinion in all humane matters the necessary 
reforms.—I am, Sir, &c., ANNE Cory. 

28 Belgrave Square, SAW. 1. 


and secure 


[To the Editor of the Seecravon.] 
Sir. May I venture to voice the opinions of many private 
members of the R.S.P.C.A. who yield to no one in zeal for 
humanity, but are beyond measure perturbed by the scenes 
at the recent general meeting, and by their reaction through- 
out the country in the withdrawal of subscribers and the 
censure of the onlooking world? We feel that, even if Lord 
Banbury had been out of order in replying from the chair to 
a public attack on him in connexion with the meeting, this 
could not have justified more than a formal protest against 
his action. 

To make it a reason for refusing to hear his defence, and so 
visit his supposed sins on perfectly innocent members, who 
had come long distances expecting to discuss important 
matters, showed a lack alike of sportsmanship, of sense of 
proportion, and of the commonest consideration for the rights 
of others. To enforce the refusal by the simple expedient of 
shouting down a numerically weaker party was as morally 
and intellectually futile as it was physically effective. 

And that these things should be donc, at a general meeting, 
by the very people who urge us to arm general meetings with 
supreme power because there we decide judicially after hearing 
both sides (!), would be the most gorgeous comedy if the 
whole business had not a side too tragic for the laughter of 
gods or men; it must certainly afford the most exquisite 
amusement to every foe of our common cause ! 

Yor all that, we should be only too ready to join heartily 
in any effort to infuse fresh life into the Society throughout 
the country, and thereto, perhaps, to develop the representative 
element in our constitution. But the scene on May 9th only 
made it once more apparent that to give supremacy over 
eight or nine thousand members to a non-elective gathering 
of a few hundred in London would make the Society (I speak 
only constitutionally—with no reflection on particular parties 
or persons) far too much like that later Roman Republic 
which Henry Sidgwick described as * a country state, mis- 
represented by a metropolitan mob.’—TI am, Sir, &c., 

Cambridge. C. J. B. Gaskoin. 


INDUSTRY AND FINANCE 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir, I read with much interest Mr. Darling's letter in your 
Issue of May 19th, with which I entirely agree. The late Lord 
Milner, I know, viewed with the greatest apprehension the 


result of the monetary policy that was adopted in 1920. 
I append extract from a letter which I received from him 
on May 24th, 1920: 


* Pid I not say months ago, when there was all that rotten tall 
about ruin and bankruptcy, the burden of the debt, &c., &c., that 
‘the only thing which territied me in looking ahead was the possi- 
bility of a restriction of credit’? I always knew this mad nonsense 
would come. But I hope the protests of the business community 
will check it before it goes too far. litherto, perhaps, not mu h 
mischicf has resulted, for somehow or other the mania for 
lation had to be checked, though there certainly ought to be better 
ways of checking it than by measures which hit legitimate business 
at the same time. 

My difficulty about all these questions is that I am not supposed 
to be an authority about them, nor do I claim to be an expert 
except in so far as common-sense and long experience may make 
one, But I am up theories strongly entrenched in the 
Treasury, the Benk, and certainly the great the whole 
banking world, and supported by tons of literature from the abstract 
school of political economists who have held this country in their 
baneful grip for nearly a century. It would a mans whole 
time to get up a really effective case against such a formidable 
combination, and as a matter of fact, my wholly 
occupied with work of a different kind.’ 
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time is almost 
All that has happened since has justified Lord Milner’s 
apprehensions up to the hilt. Surely there is ample justifica- 
tion for an inquiry into the whole matter. Seven years ago 
the Federation of British Industries asked for such an inquiry, 
and was turned down. Mr. McKenna reiterated that 
request, and now the Mond Committee has strongly supported 
it. In view of the appalling state of our basic industries it is 
difficult to see why the Treasury should be against an inquiry. 
I hope it does not mean that at the back of their heads the 
Treasury have still in mind the policy of * bringing prices 
down.” If this is so, God help industry !—I am, Sir. &c., 
T. B. Jounsron, 


has 


The Bristol Pottery, Fishponds, Bristol. 


BENEVOLENCE TO THE NON-EXISTENT 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,— As you have paid a good deal of attention to the subject 
of animal welfare, may I bring to your notice a queer assertion 
which is often made in that ‘it is 
presumably better from their (the animals’) point of view that 
they should eventually meet a viclent death than that they 
should never have existed.” I quote the words of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle from the Strand Magazine, where, in like manner, 
* nobody has so much 


such discussions —viz., 


Dean Inge expresses the opinion that 
interest in the demand for pork as the pig.” 

Now this is an ancient fallacy which was put forward by the 
defenders of pigeon-shooting as Jong ago as 1883, when they 
vere satirically reminded in the House of Commons, by Mr. 
W. E. Forster, that what had to be considered was a ** blue- 
rock ” pigeon in existence, not before existence. To compare 
existence with non-existence * from their point of view ’— 
that is, on behalf of the animals not yet born—is an absurdity. 
An animal, once born, may (or may not) consider himself 
fortunate in being privileged to die a violent death, rather than 
not to have lived at all ; but the non-existent obviously cannot 
be affected by any such comparisons. 

There is, actually, no such thing as a non-existent animal. 
Our duties to animals begin at their birth, are not ended till 
their death, and cannot be evaded by any references to an 
imaginary ante-natal condition, For these reasons 1 submit 
that benevolence to the non-existent, such as that which I 
have instanced, is (to put it mildly) misplaced.—1I am, Sir, &ce.; 

Iiunry S. SALT. 

15 Sandgate Road, Brighton. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sin,—-Your admirable articles on the Housing Problem in 
recent issues of the Spectator bring home so forcibly the 
terrible condition of our slums, and are of such national 
importance, that I feel that they should have a far wider 
circulation than is possible when restricted only to readers of 
your paper— numerous though they may be. 

The whole subject is so vital, from the moral, physical, 
and national point of view, that nothing short of a campaign 
on national lines and with the whole-hearted support of the 
nation can give effect to any real improvement. 
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Would it not be possible to enlist the aid of all the daily 
and weekly newspapers of the country to organize a united 
Rehousing Scheme Campaign—say for the duration of a 
week—setting forth the full horror and disgrace of the present 
conditions and appealing to the universal responsibility, and 
asking for the united help of all classes of the community 
to remedy this state of affairs by general financial support to 
whatever proposals were put forward, either by the Ministry 
of Health or Government, as the case may be, to raise a 


- Funding Loan, such as you propose, for the purpose ? 


The whole subject requires ventilating until the conscience 
of the nation as a whole is aroused and fired with the deter- 
mination to take action to blot out from our midst this 
disgrace to civilization. 

Once the true state of affairs is grasped, I cannot doubt 
that the funds required for this immense scheme to reconstruct 
the slums of England will be forthcoming. Thousands of 
small, not to mention large, capitalists, who annually, more 
often for amusement than necessity, speculate regularly on 
the Stock Exchange, would surely sacrifice the profits they 
now make and be content for a time to take a low rate of 
interest and invest their money instead in a National Housing 
Scheme Loan, if it were possible thereby to achieve a thorough 
overhaul of our housing in the overcrowded districts. The 
realization that they had given tens of thousands of their 
fellow countrymen the opportunity to live clean decent lives 
and bring up healthy, normal citizens for the next generation 
(instead of the helpless C3 unemployables who are now 
created by the terrible conditions under which so many exist 
in practically every big city of this country) would surely 
be sufficient compensation for the temporary loss they would 
suffer. 

Can any self-respecting Christian, once fully aware of the 
real state of English Housing, rest content to do nothing 
and to see money spent on luxuries right and left throughout 
the land, leaving this festering sore unattended ? It is every- 
one’s duty to take their share to the best of their ability, 
and only by one huge, united effort and great self-sacrifice 
on the part of all classes can it be done. 

No complaint of ignorance can any longer be allowed to 
excuse us as a nation. We must see that the present con- 
ditions are remedied without delay. There was no limit to 
what we as individuals, or as a nation, did during the War. 
Let us see whether we cannot once again rise to the occasion 
and sweep from our midst this stain on the face of our country. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

VERE BERTIE. 

Ford Castle, Berwick-on-Tweed. 


POLICE METHODS 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—-I believe everybody who has any acquaintance with 
the work of the police in their task of maintaining public 
order appreciates the courtesy and efficiency which they 
invariably display, as well as the difficulties which they 
encounter in the performance of their duties. It is un- 
fortunate, therefore, that for the want of a little tact in 
their methods they should run the risk of antagonizing even 
informed public opinion. 

Recently, an employee in my firm had the misfortune to 
become involved in a criminal charge, from which, happily, 
he was ultimately acquitted. During his remand the police 
in one district rang me up at my office and made certain 
inquiries about him. Mine is an extension telephone, and, 
of course, the conversation could be, and probably was, 
overheard by the telephone operator. 

A few days later the police in another district again rang 
us up, and made further inquiries of the first person who 
answered the telephone, who happened, on this occasion, to 
be an office boy. I leave to your readers’ imagination how 
long the oftice boy kept to himself the knowledge that another 
employee was concerned in police proceedings, a circum- 
stance I had been at some pains to conceal from my staff. 

The police, like most of us, are busy people, but in matters 
which vitally affect the repute of individuals and businesses 
it should not be expecting too much to ask that a private 
interview should be sought for confidential discussion.— 
I am, Sir, &c., X. Y. Z. 


WERE THERE MINOAN FLEETS ? 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.]} 
Sir,—I observe that Mr. Porter in his review of the second 
volume of Sir Arthur Evans's Palace of Minos makes the 
astounding statement that Minoan Crete possessed “ flees, 
of warships.” I say “ astounding ~ because it will be obvious 
to any reader that no evidence for so wild a generalization cay 
possibly exist in the first place, and because all the standapy 
authorities, including Sir Arthur Evans himself, are agree 
upon the peaceful habits and conditions of the anciey; 
Cretans, in the second. 

It would be hardly worth while to take up space in your 
valuable columns for the sake of pointing out an error, however 
gross. But such misstatements do a great deal of indire¢ 
harm in perpetuating the exploded fallacy that early civilization 
was achieved and solidified through naval or military 
conquest. At a time when modern civilization is making 
concerted if very tentative efforts towards the abolition of 
war, a crudely inaccurate remark like that of Mr. Porter 
appearing in a journal of such wide authority and merited 
prestige as the Spectator cannot but hinder those efforts by 
suggesting a false, and, I may say, criminally misleading 
picture of the origins and progress of civilization.—I am, Sir, 
&e., H. J. MAssincuam, 

22 Westmoreland Road, Barnes, S.W.13. 


A SCOTS PROVERB 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 
Sir,—* Friday’s hair and Sunday’s horn goes to the dule 
on Monday morn,” is a very intriguing proverb, and one does 
not wonder that Mrs. Camphell Clover has been puzzled by it. 

It certainly seems to have an Ecclesiastes flavour, and to 
suggest that fasting and feasting come all to the same thing 
in the end, are all vanity and vexation of spirit. Jamieson’s 
Scottish Dictionary gives no light, except to tell what is well 
known, that “dule” means grief or sorrow. The Oxford 
english Dictionary gives no direct light either, but it does 
tell us that “ hair,” in older English, * haire,”’ means a hair 
shirt for doing penance, and that * horn” can mean both a 
drinking vessel and the liquor in the vessel. 

Friday, asall know, was (and is) the great day for fasting 
and penance, while Sunday, in mediaeval Scotland, was 
no strict and severe Sabbath, but a day often filled with 
feasting and merriment. But, says our proverb, when both 
alike are past and over, on Monday morning, they leave 
behind nothing but memories of sorrow or disappointment 
—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES B. JOHNSTON. 

St. Andrew's Manse, Falkirk. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—I imagine that the proverb, whose meaning vour 
correspondent secks, refers to the superstition that it is 
unlucky to cut one’s hair on Friday or one’s nails on Sunday. 
The latter half of the Scots proverb is repeated in the English 
proverb: “ Better had he ne‘er been born, than on a Sunday 
cut his horn.”’—I am, Sir, &e., 
L. F. C. E. ToL temacue. 
24 Selwyn Road, Eastbourne. 


DIET IN THE NAVY 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir,—-With reference to the letter recently published in the 
Spectator on the subject of ** Diet in the Navy,” no thinking 
naval officer will agree with your correspondent “ F. W. D.” 

As one who has (not for a matter of a month, but fora 
matter of years) been compelled by climatic conditions and 
difficulties of transport and communication, to live largely 
on tinned foods, I most heartily disagree with him. Under 
the stringent conditions at present obtaining in a certain 
small branch of H.M. Service on certain stations abroad, 
I and my brother officers have had no difficulty whatsoever 
in keeping fit on these foods. 

Apart from the well-known fact that the ship’s company 
of almost any naval ship in any part of the world can land 
at the least an average of twice a week, I would recommend 
to your correspondent a little ordinary walking exercise 
ashore for his own good and pleasure, such as is usually 
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indulged in by our officers who have no time to think about 
the good or evil effects of tinned food.—I am, Sir, &e., 
SEXTANT. 
[The diet-sheet issued by the War Office for troops at home 
stations shows a well-balanced and generous diet, adequate in 
quantity and calorie value. Here, for instance, is a typical 
day’s meals: breakfast —tea, bread, bacon, beans, and tomato 
sauce; dinner—roast meat, potatoes, peas, rice pudding ; 
supper—tea, bread, margarine, soused herrings. We doubt 
whether the soldier or sailor of to-day would appreciate 


the salads and brown bread of food reformers, however 
excellent such fare may be.—Ev. Spectator.] 
A TALKING RAVEN 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,—It may be questioned whether Edgar Allen Poe’s Raven 
ever flew into his study, and taking up its position on the top 
of a picture frame, pronounced the diflicult word, ** Never- 
more *’ at appropriate intervals, but there is no doubt what- 
ever about this story. A few years ago a gentleman in 
Stirlingshire took a young raven out of a nest in the hills, 
before it could fly, and brought it home as a pet. He fed it 
on a quarter of a pound of steak every day, chopped small. 

After a time it used to come in at the open window every 
morning and hopped about quite tame. He used to scratch 
its head and say, * How are you to-day, Juckey Boy? Good 
* In course of time he was the only one Jackey 
would allow to touch him, and he became a terror to the 
children with his long dangerous beak. Jackey used to sit 
on his shoulder and rub head against his in token of 
affection. When he went out walking, Jackey would suddenly 
appear from nowhere, and alight upon his head, and then sit 
on his shoulder. This right till Jackey took to 
alighting on the heads of passers-by, to their great consterna- 
tion. And now comes the strangest thing of all. 


morning ! 


his 


was all 


One morning, when the gentleman was out on the hills, 


his wife heard her husband's voice outside, saving, “ Hoz 
are you to-day, Jackey Boy? Good morning!” She thought 


it strange that her husband should have returned so soon, 
and went out to speak to him, but he was nowhere to be seen, 
The raven was sitting on his perch preening his lovely blue- 
black feathers, as usual. She had hardly gone indoors, when 
she heard her husband's deep, strong voice again. It seemed 
incredible. but she went to the window, and watched Jackey, 
and was astonished to see and hear him repeat the speech in 
the same deep voice of her husband, followed by a series of 
chuckles and chortlings. She told her husband when he 
came home, and he could hardly believe it, as he had never 
tried to teach Jackey to speak, but soon he heard and saw it 
for himself, although Jackey was very shy, and would not speak 
ifany person was within sight. 

It was in the early morning when he was alone and waiting 
ior his master to appear, that Jackey loved to go over his greet- 
ing again and again, with chuckles of evident pleasure. He 
had picked it up for himself and had never learned anything 
else, and would not try. He flew to the top of the church 
spire one day, and repeated his speech, accompanied by so 
many strange sounds, that some superstitious people declared 
they had both seen and heard the devil. The end came when 
Jackey was only about six months old. He descended upon 
a shepherd of the hills, who was attending a disabled Jamb in 
afield. In a passion, the shepherd threw his heavy crooked 
stick at him, and whether he hit him or not his master could 
never find out, but Jackey disappeared from that day, and 
Was never seen again.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. B. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR’S MOTHER 
[To the Editor of the Spucraror.| 
Sir, -In an old farmyard near Honfleur, which now constitutes 
all that is left of the once famous abbey of Grestain, lie un- 
honoured the remains of Arlette, the mother of William the 
Conqueror. A broken pillar, the sole remains of the Abbey 
Church, marks the traditional site of her grave. Somewhere 
nearby lie the remains of Herluen de Conteville, her husband, 
the founder of the Abbey, and Robert de Mortain, her son, 
usually considered the first Earl of Cornwall—since his estates 





formed 


the basis of the Earldom—and his 
daughter of the first Karl of Shrewsbury. 

It is proposed to strengthen this pilley and to protect it by 
a grille, and also to place on it a plaque in mosaic work, with a 
suitable inscription ; the werk to be done under the super- 
vision of the learned curates of the regional Musée of Norman 
Art, &c. An American lady has already given 100 dollars for 
this purpose. May I appeal to the descendants of William's 
Knights in England ; to Cornishmen, to antiquarians gener- 
ally, especially those in Sussex, Somerset and North Hants, 
where the Abbey had at one time large possessions—in Sussex 
alone 29; to lovers of romance, for the story of Arlette adds 
a touch of romance to history, and without romance history 
would not be worth reading, nor life worth living. Subscrip- 
tions will be received and acknowledged either by myself or the 
Manager, Barclays Bank, Le Havre.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. H. D. Grimes, 
British Chaplain, Le Havre. 
Le Nouveau Cercle, Le Havre. 


wife, Matilda, 


THE COST OF EMPIRE TOURS 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.|] 

Sir,—You have recently had more than one laudatory 
article or reference to the Empire tours of Premier and 
Secretary of State, and there is no question that these same 
must derive great benefit from them. There is one feature 
of them, however, that I have not seen touched on and that 
is their cost. 

In these days of economy the civil budget is still far too 
high and shows the least reduction of any. If we must spend 
this money Iet us be sure we are getting the best value we 
can for it. Now all the high officials who have toured are 
temporary political holders of their offices. With a change 
of Government they are no longer in a position to bring the 
experience they have gained by these tours to the help of a 
department. 

Would it not be very much better if the permanent Under 
Secretaries and other officials these tours? Then 
they would have the knowledge stored up for the use of 
whatever party is in power.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. D. Howpen. 


made 


The Residency, Kenema, Sierra Leone. 
_ [We fully appreciate the need for economy, but nevertheless 
we think the small sum spent by the Secretary of State for 
the Dominions is money well spent. When a change of 
Government takes place we hope Mr. Amery’s successor will 
follow his predecessors example.— Ep. Spectator.| 
AND FOREIGN 


FARMERS, RAIL RATES, 


FOOD 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin,—We are invited to believe that one reason why our 
agriculture declines whilst we eat more and more foreign 
food is that the rail rates from farms to markets in this 
country are excessive. Could anything be more ridiculous ? 
Foreign food sold here has to be specially packed because of 
the long journeys and frequent handlings ; it has to carry 
a foreign rail rate from farm to port, foreign port charges 
and agent’s commission, ship freight across the sea, British 
port charges and agent’s commission, and a British rail rate 
from port to inland city, plus market costs and retailer's 
profit. British food has to stand nothing more in the 
transport cost line than the rate for a single and short journey 
from farm to city. 

The British farmer, like the British coalowner and British 
manufacturer, has the lowest transport costs in the com- 
petitive world, for our haulage distances are extremely short. 
Our chief points of consumption are very near to the points 
of production. In most foreign countries the haulage dis- 
tances are far longer, and for all foreign produce consumed 
in our country they are immense—a long foreign rail trip, 
a sea trip, and a British rail trip. Theassertion that British 
carry foreign produce at low preferential rates is 
untrue. The law prohibits it, and the railway companics 
have no desire to do it. If the British farmer pays high 
rail rates, it is because he fails to bulk his consignments,.- 
I am, Sir, &e., ki. T. Goon. 

Sheffield. 
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THE NOISE OF CITIES 

|To the Editor of the Seectator.| 
Sir,—The noise of our cities is increasing year by year. 
The distracting din on our heavily laden roads, especially 
on the more important highways in our large cities, is a very 
serious problem. One can get accustomed to noise, it is 
said, but even though we may think that we are inured to 
the thunder of traflic, it is sapping our nervous energy and 
exhausting our brains. 

Heavy traffic there must be. And year by year the number 
of motor vehicles will steadily increase. The problem, there- 
fore, is how to reduce the noise without interfering with the 
ever-increasing growth of traffic. 

It is a striking fact that London, though it carries more 
heavy traflic than any other place in the world, is a com- 
paratively quiet city. It is almost silent compared with 
many of our northern towns, where the irritating rattle of 
iron tyres on granite setts is well-nigh unbearable. The 
comparative quictude of London streets is due to the fact 
that its roads are largely made of asphalt, the most silent 
material employed in road-making. 

Manchester has decided to follow London’s example. The 
Paving Committee of the City Council realize the urgent 
need for reducing the noise of traflic. They feel that there 
should be more smooth and noiseless paving in that great 
city, and that the streets in the business and shopping centres, 
and also in the larger residential districts, should be paved 
with a quieter and more sanitary surface. Manchester is 
setting a good example to other towns.—I am, Sir, &c., 

kK. T. Brown. 
Burwood Farm, Rotherfield, Sussex. 


UP OR DOWN? 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Sir,—In Saint James's Churchyard, Hyde Park-on-the- 
Hudson, New York, there is a quaint tombstone on which 
is cut :— 

“ Stranger, stop and cast an eye! 
As you are now so once was | ; 
As I am now so you shall be ; 
Prepare for death and follow me.” 
One day, when I was passing through the churchyard, I 
noticed, written in chalk, the following, placed just beneath 
the engraved words : 
* To follow you I'm not content 
Unless I know which way you went!” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
KE. Sinciratrr Herre, 
159 Radford Street, Ludlow, Yonkers, New York. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
WELFARE SOCIETY 
[To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 
S1r,— May I be allowed to bring to the notice of readers of 
the Spectator a meeting which is to be held by the University 
of London Animal Welfare Society at 5.30 p.m. on Thursday, 
May 38ist, at King’s College, Strand, London? Addresses 
on “ Man’s Duty to Animals” will be given by Rabbi Dr. 
Daiches of the Jews’ College, The Rev. B. G. Bourchier of 
St. Jude’s, Father Martindale, S.J., Lt.-Commissioner 
Unsworth of the Salvation Army, and Dr. W. R. Matthews, 
Professor of the Philosophy of Religion at King’s College ; 
the chair will be taken by Professor Hobday, Principal of 
the Royal Veterinary College and President of this Society. 

Admission will be free, without ticket, and we should 
particularly welcome the presence of clergy and other religious 
workers.—-I am, Sir, &c., C. W. Hume. 

14 The Hawthorns, Finchley, N.3. 


ANIMAL 


THE WOODARD SCHOOLS 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sim,—We desire to bring to the public notice and to endorse 
an appeal for £80,000 which is being made on behalf of the 
Woodard Schools in the West of England. 
These schools were founded by the late Canon Woodard, 
whose life forms one of the great romances in the history of ' 
education in the last century. Their express purpose is to 


ae 


extend the Public Schoo! system of education to those whose 
means are not at present sufficient, for we are persuaded that 
the need of that character which is the combined product of 
the National Church and the Public School is greater to-day 
than ever. ; 

We believe that the schools in this Western Division are 
loyally carrying out the principles of the Founder, Canon 
Woodard, and we commend this appeal and wish it a quick 
and generous response. 

Cheques should be sent to :—The Provost : The Rey. F. M, 
Etherington, Wrington, Somerset; The Bursar: Major 
M. Cely Trevilian, D.L., J.P., Midelney Manor, Langport, 
Somerset ; or to the Divisional Chaplain and Appeal Secretary ; 
The Rey. P. M. Taylor, 15 Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, from whom further information may 
be obtained.—We are, Sir, &c., : 

Bast. Batn anp We .Lis, Visitor; Sr. Crair 
Sarum; W. Exon; WaLtTERUS TRURON: J. P, 
LLANDAFF; Epwarb SWANs. ET BRECK.; 
C. MonemutTen; D. L. Sr. Davins. 


THE DISTRESS IN BULGARIA 


WE have received an appeal, signed by a number of well-known 
people, for funds to relieve the widespread distress in Bulgaria 
caused by the recent earthquakes. A correspondent in 
Sofia writes : “The poor people whose homes have been cither 
destroyed or rendered dangerous by the upheaval are camping 
out in the rain. Help is needed to build light shelters, to 
buy tents, clothing, medica! stores, and food for the destitute, 
Every little collected may save the life and reason of some 
of these poor people.” Subscriptions may be sent cither to 
the Dowager Lady Boyle, 64 Queen's Gate, S.W. 7, or direct 
to the account that has been opened at Westminster Rank, 
25 Sussex Place, S.W. 7. Cheques and postal erders should 
be crossed * Bulgarian Earthquake Fund.” 


Lighter Lyrics 
A Reply 


(From one trout-fisher to another.) 


Ir would have been jolly— 
The Mayfly is up 
You say, in full folly, 
Where cloud and kingcup, 
And chestnutty candles 
Light Kennet a-down, 
But, scandal of scandals, 
They ve kept me in Town ; 


I've only to look (who 
Have Fancy for gift) 

And, shouted of cuckoo 
And swept of a swift, 

I see (with all proper 
Reflections), I see 

That ** positive whopper ” 
You promise to me ; 


He lies in a stickle 
And placidly takes 
His toll, as they trickle, 
Of succulent Drakes ; 
Yes, were I below him, 
Now, ere he has dined, 
I think that I'd show him— 
Ah well, never mind, 


For wheels must be humming 
Although, as you say, 

The hatch is just coming 
Down Kintbury way, 

And, far from Pall Mall (oh , 
He’s long as my arm }), 

A trout on a shallow 


Feeds—feeds like a charm. 
: P. R. C. 
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Some Books 


Durinc the past month the books most in demand at the 
Times Book Club have been : 

Fiction.—Octavia, by the Countess of Oxford and Asquith ; 
Brook Evans, by Susan Glaspell: The Battle of the Horizons, 
by Sylvia Thompson ; The English Miss, by R. H. Mottram ; 
Jazz and Jasper, by William Gerhardi: The Footsteps at the 
Lock, by Ronald A. Knox: But Gentlemen Marry Bruneites, 
by Anita Loos; War Ladies, by Eleanor Scott ; 
The Greene Murder Case, by 5. S. van Dine. 

Non-Fiction.— The Rise of the House of Rethschild, by 
Count Corti; Our Inheritance, by the Rt. Hon. Stanley 
Raldwin ; Powers and Pillars, by Rudolf Kircher ; All Alone 
the Life and Private Vistory of Emily Jane Bronté, by Romer 
Milson ; Adventure, by Rosita Forbes ; Green Memories, by 
Bernard Darwin; On the Stage: an 
George Arliss. 


!mong 


A ulobiography, by 
* * + * 


The interest in the problems of the Fourth Gospel ts peren- 
nial, but we own that the latest contribution to the subject 
by Dr. Vacher Burch (The Structure and Message of St. John's 
Gospel, Martin Hopkinson, 10s. Gd.), very learned and 
completely documented as it is, leaves us little less than 
astounded. He turns the tables on critics of all schools, 
traditional and modernist alike, by his view that the Gospel 
was, with Mark’s, first. not last. of the four, and that its authoT 
was indeed St. John, but that the Evangelist wrote only the 
Prologue and a colophon verse at the end of ch. xix. Then 
we are met by the contention that the Prologue was derived 
from no current Logos-doctrine, cither Philonic or Hellenistic, 
but was the actual transcription of the words of Christ about 
Himself, uttered to the Jewish nation, His earliest and most 
A “© Johannist* translates the Gospel 
from its Aramaic to “Johannine Greek,” and 
ch. xvii. Dr. Burch many of his 
on the newly discovered mass of Mandaean literature, and 
the Ginza books, which Mead and Lidzbarski are editing 
and making available, and in the compass of a short notice 
we cannot do justice to his work as a whole. We may note 
that his theory as to Caiaphas is extraordinary. The high- 
priest is made to see in Jesus the Revealer of a strange God, 
“other than Jahwe,” a revelation which must be expiated 
by His becoming the scapegoat for the nation, so that the 
Jews may be brought back “into one synagogue.” Con- 
firmatory reference is made to the well-known passage in 
Hebrews about Jesus suffering ** without the camp.” But the 
writer of Hebrews is talking, not of the scapegoat, but of the 
sin-offering (** the bodies of those beasts . . . are burned with- 
out the camp”), and so curious an exegesis makes us cautious 
of the whole work. Of its enthusiastic conviction and the 
value of many of its suggestions we have no doubt. But we 
wait for more of Dr. Burch’s work. It is promised, and we 
look forward to it. 


momentous message. 
composes 


grounds conclusions 


% * * 


The tragic drama concerning Mavrimilian and Charlotte of 
Mexico which stirred the heart and imagination of the 
Western world in the middle of the last century has been 
retold by Egon Caesar Count Corti in two thick volumes. 
(Alfred A. Knopf. 25s. each.) The story needs space, for the 
material is voluminous and many details of deep interest had 
not seen the light till the author was able to examine the 
Austrian archives. Count Corti begins at the beginning 
and introduces us to the Archduke Maximilian of the Imperial 
house of Austria, an ambitious, adventurous, fantastic, and 
high-minded young man visiting the Belgian Court. with a 
view to arranging his own marriage with Charlotte, the 
daughter of the wise Leopold I. Already he has dreams of 
an Imperial crown in an unknown land. He wants to be the 
chief actor in what came to be known as the Mexican Ex- 
pedition. He believes that he can create Utopia in a turbulent 
country of mixed races and warring civilizations. The most 
private letters, the most heartrending scenes, treacheries 
and follies innumerable, are laid open before the reader. 
Living in constant danger, the gallant young couple put a good 
face upon all their troubles. They write of the beauties of 
Montezuma’s gardens at Chapultepec, where a strong guard 


of the Week 


of French soldiers alone gives a semblance of safety. and of 
the brilliance of the balls at Mexico City, although the 
revolutionary cannon above the music. Europe per- 
ceived the Emperor's position to be hopeless before either he 
or the Empress had given up hope. 
self by flight and she determined to make a last effort to 
obtain help, first from Napoleon IIT. and then from the Pope. 
Napoleon refused her and she went mad in the Vatican, before 
Her letter to her husband 
written just before she lost her reason. the scene at the audience 


sound 


Iie would not save him- 


she had time to prefer her request. 


when the poor woman washed her hands in a cup of chocolate, 
and the scene at the Emperor's execution are so dramatic 
that they are melodramatic — vet there is undeniable authority 
for every word and incident. Occasionally in history it seems 
as though Nature deliberately held the mirror up to art: 
the effect is always one of unceasing interest. 

* * * * 

A reputed French folk-song, hymning the fame of -1rl¢tle 
(the mother of William the Conqueror), remarks that ° Il 
naquit, cet iJustre enfant. d'une simple amourette.” which 
is very nearly all that can be said of the transaction, except 
that it illustrates once more the vital quality of bastards of 
But if anyone would like to know more of 
Grestain Abbey, in Normandy, where Arlette was buried, 
he can, for an expenditure of five francs, read it in a small 
and not very well written pamphlet by the Rev. C. H. D. 
Grimes (Librairie Flammarion). 

* * * Co 


roval descent. 


Miss Meriel Buchanan has given us a very intimate account 
of places and personages in her new book of reminiscences, 
Diplomacy and Foreign Courts (Itutchinson, 18s.). | She has 
a great gift of memory and writes of pre-War Germany, 
Bulgaria, Italy, and Russia so freshly that it is diflicult to 
remember that she is recalling days that are past. In a 
very able introduction Sir Bernard Pares describes Sir 
George Buchanan's chief characteristic as a “ conquering 
simplicity.” This trait has been inherited by his daughter, 
who, though she does take up the cudgels for her father 
against an unappreciative Government, does so with a dignity 
and restraint that is very telling. Ier book will be a delight 


to many. 
* * * * 


Even those who know the letters of Mr. A. P. Herbert's 
newest heroine by heart will be delighted to possess The 
Trials of Topsy (Benn, 5s.) in bound form. Few jokes can 
bear repetition, but Topsy’s delicious drivel never palls. 

* * * * 

This week we publish in addition to our usual ** Poetry ” 
some verses under the heading * Lighter Lyrics.” We hope 
that we may receive enough light verse of sufficient merit to 
enable us to continue this feature. 

* * * * 

(** More Books of the Week” and * General Knowledge 

Competition ~ will be found on page 806.) 


A New Competition 


Tux counting of the votes given by those who took part in 
our last Competition will take some time, and it will not be 
possible to publish the result until June 9th. Meanwhile the 
Editor has the pleasure of offering a prize of £5 for the best 
suggestions, written on the back of a postcard, as to what 
to do “ if I had £50,000 to give away.” The Rev. R. V. H. 
Burne, who has suggested this Competition, writes : 

‘One has often been struck by the curious use that millionaires 
make of their surplus money, and has thought that one could have 
made better use of it, given the opportunity. But on thinking it 
out, one begins to see how very difficult it is to give away money 
on a large scale without doing harm to the recipients. Your 
millionaire readers might, perhaps, welcome the hints that the 
Competition would afford !”’ 

The Editor agrees that this is a Competition whose results 
might possibly be of real service to the world. Entries must 
be marked * Competition,” and reach this office by first post 
on Monday, June 25th. 
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The Immortal Dreamer 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. (Noel Douglas 
Replicas. 10s. 6d.) 
John Bunyan: A Study in Personality. By G. B. Harrison, 
M.A. (Dent. 6s.) 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. Dramatised Version arranged by 
Wilton Rix. (Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. and 23.) 
To be.“ old-fashioned * in these days is to be ahead of one’s 
time. This represents no attempt at Chestertonian paradox, 
but is the sober faith in which I have been confirmed by a 
re-reading of The Pilgrim’s Progress in the beautiful little 
volume before me. The only possible fault to be found with 
this admirable replica is that, being an exact copy of the 
first version of 1678, it is incomplete. Bunyan’s work often 
grew after it had first seen the light, and it was only in later 
editions of his most famous book that Mr. Worldly Wiseman 
and Diffidence, the wife of Giant Despair, appeared ; that 
the discourse with Charity in the House Beautiful and the 
sight of Lot’s wife turned to a pillar of salt were introduced ; 
and that the account of Mr. Byends’ rich relatives was sup- 
plemented. But you may take much from The Pilgrim's 
Progress, and still have much left; and, even in its earliest 
form, what an amazingly vital book it was—and is! We are 
told that nobody reads it to-day. But ‘* nobody,” after 
all, usually means the self-consciously modern intellectual 
cliques ; and the type of literary snobbishness represented 
by such cliques is itself, if only their members knew it, the 
most pathetically old-fashioned thing in the world. Every 
age has its coteries of superior people. They have their 
little day ; but how, soon it ceases to be! It is only the 
simple folk who are never really ** behind the times.” They 
may lose step with prevailing fashions. Yet the future, 
if not the present, is always on their side. Simplicity is the 
only thing that is never permanently out-moded. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge here upon the orgy of artificiality 
that has manifested itself in all branches of life and art since 
the War. The springs of true happiness have been obscured 
by an insensate fog of pleasure. The jazz-conductor (who, 
with his blatant baton, was supposed to have driven the 
final nails into the coflins of Bach and Beethoven !) has been 
the presiding genius of the cabaret of post-War society ; 
und those who, in literature, have remained loyal to the 
belief that simplicity, sincerity, and sympathy are the only 
unalterable qualities that matter have either been ignored or 
made the objects of flippant jest. But there is ample evidence 
that the tide of sanity is returning. An eminent critic was 
telling us the other day that the craze for modernism qua 
modernism in music has already spent itself; and readers 
who follow current reviewing of poetry will have noticed the 
respect with which verse in the traditional spirit is again 
being received. A straw showing the direction of the wind 
is the announcement of the forthcoming reappearance of the 
poems of Sir William Watson, whose reputation has suffered 
so complete an eclipse during the last decade. And far more 
substantial witness to a re-emerging spirituality is to be 
found in the literature that is being produced for the ter- 
centenary of Bunyan’s birth. 

The amount of this literature is, to begin with, remarkable. 
300k-makers and publishers are always ready to reap commer- 
cial profit by reawakening, on the occasion of some anni- 
versary, an ephemeral interest in even a faded personality. 
But no faded personality could inspire so many volumes as 
have already appeared or been promised in connexion with 
the Bunyan celebrations of this year. Even more striking, 
however, than the quantity of these books js their prevailing 
quality. It is clear to anyone who has read much of the 
new Bunyan literature that it is, for the most part, the fruit 
of loving and intimate study, and that, so far from being 
regarded as a curiosity of bygone days, Bunyan is recognized 
as an immortal literary artist and as a prophet who has a 
vital message for our modern Vanity Fair. 

Excellent in its own way, for instance, is Mr. Harrison's 
“study in personality.” For young students of Bunyan Mr. 
Harrison may be a less comprehensive and picturesque 
guide than Mr, Gwilym Griflith, whose book we recently 
noticed. But confirmed Bunyan lovers will find that Mr. 
Harrison fills, with admirable balance and humour, some 
important gaps in our knowledge and appreciation. He 


has, to begin with, had access to the Church Book of the Bedford 
meeting-house over which Bunyan served as pastor from 
1672 until his death in 1688. This book is shortly to be pro- 
duced in facsimile. Meanwhile Mr. Harrison has drawn 
upon it, and the entries during Bunyan’s ministry are full 
of colour and interest, and show the extent to which Bunyan 
found among the people and incidents of his own church life 
the raw material for The Pilgrim’s Progress. Then Mr, 
Harrison lucidly traces the three stages of Bunyan’s con- 
version. Firstly there was the time of ecstacy, when the 
reformed tinker, who had boasted of his sins and his foul 
language, tried to frighten his hearers away from the edge 
of hell-pit. This was followed by a period of bitterness and 
aridity when, enthusiasm having died down, he sought 
refuge in a logic based on Scripture. Finally, ecstacy and 
logic were fused into a wise humanity. As he follows these 
successive phases of development, Mr. Harrison notes the 
corresponding changes in Bunyan’s literary style, and gives 
us a very full and discriminating commentary on the whole 
of his immense and uneven literary output. Grace Abounding, 
that wonderful autobiography, should be taken down again 
from the shelf by many hands as the result of the wise and 
glowing tribute here paid to it; and if any readers think 
that Mr. Harrison has exaggerated the dramatic quality of 
Bunyan at his best, let them turn to the little book by Mr. 
Wilton Rix, in which, with great skill and reverence, certain 
scenes from The Pilgrim's Progress have been arranged in a 
dramatized version of Bunyan’s own words. ‘These scenes 
have already been performed at Mr. Rix’s own church, and 
they offer to other amateur dramatic societies a novel and 
impressive means of celebrating the tercentenary. 

It is to be hoped, indeed, that the main influence of all the 
present Bunyan literature will be to send readers back to 
Bunyan’s own works. For many people, no doubt, books 
like The Pilgrim’s Progress are unpleasantly associated in 
memory with task-work at school or with the rather stuffy 
atmosphere of distant Sunday afternoons. But if such readers 
will only make an effort, and will approach The Pilgrincs 
Progress in the same spirit as they would a new volume from 
Mudie’s, they will find it not only enthralling as a story, but 
in many respects strikingly modern. We hear much to-day, 
for instance, about “economy of technique.’ Well, let 
those writers who talk so much about it turn for an example 
to Bunyan! There is little that he could not teach them. 
Bunyan is one of the master-witnesses to the fact that mere 
education, mere intellect or cleverness, count for little in 
literature. Spiritual vision and intensity of passion solve 
their own problems of technique, and are in any age the only 
qualities that make writing more than artifice. It is true 
that The Pilgrim’s Progress has its dull interludes. Bunyan 
the seventeenth-century Puritan’ sometimes  submerges 
Bunyan “the immortal dreamer,’ and when this happens 
the style at once falls flat. We could well dispense, say, 
with the pages of argument between Christian, Hopeful, 
and Ignorance. Not only is the prose turgid, but we are 
sometimes inclined to think Ignorance wiser than his ridi- 
culers! Bunyan the theologian, the believer in election, 
is here trying to prove, against his own inner, deeper vision, 
the uselessness of works without faith. But Bunyan the 
prophet soon re-emerges. The Country of Beulah is sighted 
by the pilgrims, and immediately the narrative marches forward 
again —simple, terse, and irradiated with poetry. And what 
a wealth not only of poetry and passion, but of humour and 
satire, we have in this book! And, most amazing of all, 
what a complete absence of caricature! Bunyan’s characters, 
though introduced to point a moral, are all people of real 
flesh and blood, and it is to be feared that most of them wil! 
be painfully up-to-date until, if ever, Utopia is established 
upon earth. 

Bunyan, indeed, is still far ahead of our own time. It 
is sometimes urged against him that his conception of salvation 
is merely personal and is concerned exclusively with a future 
life. This is true enough if we restrict ourselves to certain 
passages of The Pilgrim’s Progress. But, with Mr. Griflith, 
I find it difficult to conceive how any intelligent person can 
read the book as a whole without seeing in it the implications 
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of a larger gospel. It must be admitted that Christian is 
sometimes selfishly concerned with his own welfare, as when 
he makes no attempt to rescue Vain-Confidence from the 
pit. Yet, on escaping from Doubting Castle, he deliberately 
takes measures to prevent other pilgrims from falling into the 
hands of Giant Despair. It true, again, that Bunyan 
pictures the Man in the Iron Cage as doomed by God Himseli 
Elsewhere, however, he attempts, 


Is 


to eternal imprisonment. 
with great subtlety, to refute, 

doctrine of predestination : while 
the full Gospel light, embracing 
shines forth unmistakably. There 
But, after all, none but a pedant 
to have a mathematical precision, 


even while accepting, the 
in many a lyrical passage 
earth as well as heaven, 
are glaring inconsistencies, 
would expect an allegory 


and none but the stupid 


can fail to distinguish the grain of eternal truth from the 
chaff of contemporary Whatever its incidental 
deficiences, The Pilgrim’s Progress is, next to the Bible itself, 
the greatest literary dramatization of the fact that riglhteous- 
ness alone exalteth a man, and that it is only communion 
with the unseen that raises him above the jevel of the brutes. 


theology. 


And if Bunyan does indeed overstress the personal aspect 
of salvation, perhaps we tend to-day towards the opposite 
extreme. We Yet 
grammes and policies are doomed to ineffectuality 

Character is the 


need a social gospel, of course. pro- 


unless 
they be reinforced with personal sanctity. 
one impregnable rock against which the fury of hell cannot 
prevail; and until that learned, The Pilgrim's 
Progress will never be out of date. GILBERT THOMAS. 


lesson be 


Our Educational System 


The English Educational System. By Cyril Norwood. (Benn. 
6d.) 
The Schools of Englend. 


and Jackson. 18s.) 


Edited by J. Dover Wilson. (Sidgwick 


LikE most of our customs and institutions, the schools of 
England are as illogically administered as they were hap- 
hazardly founded. Like the British Empire, they just grew. 
In theory they should have a written constitution, in practice 
they work better without. 

Ours is an aristocratic system of education, developed from 
the top downwards. Oxford and Cambridge call the piper, 
the taxpayer has up to date paid the tune cheerfully enough. 
But the curriculum that was suitable for big landlords and 
possible Viceroys is showing signs of needing an overhaul. 
attract to themselves the 
they skim the cream 
their mediaevalism. 


Our two national Universities 
best intellectual material in the kingdom ; 
of our culture and then curdle it with 
That is a harsh statement perhaps, but doubt there can be 
none that there must be increasing circulation between the 
new Universities and the old ; at Oxford and Cambridge the 
proper functions of a University have been unduly restricted 
by a stubborn attitude towards those departments of technical 
education which are so necessary if England is to live by her 
manufactures. 

Dr. Norwood’s contribution to Messrs. Benn’s Sixpenny 
Series is a pamphlet whose value must not be estimated by 
its size or cheapness. In some seventy-five pages we have the 
salient features of the whole of our system of education, 
elementary, secondary, technical, adult, and University, as 
well as a description of the medical work which has been done 
of late years in schools, a chapter on the training of teachers, 
some special comments on the education of girls, and a wholly 
admirable-- because so clear and = concise —survey of the 
workings of the Board of Education. 

Both books under review bring out very clearly the deplor- 
able waste of time and public money (to say nothing of the 
possible ruin of young lives) which is the result of ending our 
elementary education at the age of 14 and driving children into 
temporary and blind-alley occupations where they forget what 
they have been taught and lose the good habits they may 
have acquired. No less than 303,000 children between the 
ages of 14 and 15 are slipping each year through the meshes 
of our educational systems into the outer darkness of semis 
illiteracy, and 520,000 children between the ages of 15 and 16, 
* That is a very large number,” Dr. Norwood says, ** when it is 
remembered that the total estimated population at any one 
Yet much been 
done to clear the chaos of a hundred years. Then there were 
two universities and seven public schools (Eton, Tlarrow, 
Winchester, Westminster, Shrewsbury, and 
Rugby). “ Bad feeding, bad 
bullying and immorality were truly alleged against them. 
Their curriculum was confined to a selection of Greek and 
Latin authors, chosen without intelligence and taught without 
It was only in 1888 that Parliament made its 
There are now more 


year is very slightly above 700,000.” his 


Charterhouse, 


supervision and resultant 


a 


conviction.” 
first grant in aid of elementary education, 
than 165,000 teachers in such schools, and the training colleges 
are turning them out at the rate of 14,000 a year. We note 
that Dr. Norwood says that children in elementary schools 
not only read English aloud, ** but are encouraged to comp se 


aloud, to speak and to read for their own enjoyment.’ We 
hope that the very practical system of Miss Charlotte Mason, to 
which we have referred elsewhere in a leading article, will gain 
ground throughout the country, for the methods of Ambleside 
have proved their worth in the schools of Gloucestershire 
and other counties with enlightened educational authorities. 
Dr. Barron is quoted as saying that “the great discovery of 
the twentieth century was the human voice —the discovery 
that by cultivating the tongue we are at the same time culti- 
vating the mind.” That is a true saying and one that all 
who have children should remember. 

The speed at which schools for women have developed (in 
twenty-three vears girl pupils in secondary schools have more 
than quintupled themselves) leads Dr. Norwood to observe 
most justly that it is impossible for such rapid growth to occur 
without developing some strains in the fabric. Yet we 
look to the future with optimism, for although it is true 
female education can only think in decades, while that of men 
has centuries of experience behind it, the importance of the 
former cannot be exaggerated, for on it the future of the race 
depends. ‘ The nation to-day cannot afford either econo- 
mically or spiritually to carry the dead weight of its women.” 
They need all that the best and most varied education can give 
to develop their varied powers. 

There are many points of interest that offer themselves to 
the reader in Dr. Dover Wilson’s comprehensive and exciting 


nay 


book. Excitement is the bane of pedants and they may find 
opinions here which they will dislike. But exciting these 
contributions are, notably Dr. Dover Wilson's own intro- 


duction, with its admirable blending of present needs and 
historical perspective. We have no to review the 
papers in detail, but the chapter headings, with their authors, 
we must at least give; there is a preface by Lord Eustace 
Perey, and an introduction by the editor. Miss Lillian de 
Lissa writes on Nursery and Infant Schools, and points out 
that there are approximately two million children under five 
receiving no educational or medical care, and that if we could 
ensure unbroken continuity from the nursery to adolescent 
life, the population of England could be transformed in a 
Dr. Spencer deals with the Public Element- 


space 


single generation. 
ary School, and Mr. Rannie with the Private Proprietary 
Schools. Mr. Cholmeley deals with the Boys’ Day School and 
Dr. Norwood the Boarding School; Dr. Brock with 
Girls’ Schools Mr. Salter Technical and 
Continuation Schools. There is an interesting chapter by Mr. 
Siepmann on the Borstal system, and two sections on the 
training of male and female teachers by Mr. Ward and Mrs. 
Mercier respectively. Principal Halliday Oxford 
and Cambridge, Principal Morgan of the Modern University, 
and Professor Peers of Adult Education. There are 
three sections on the Fighting Services and appendices con- 
sisting of statistical information and chronological tables. 
We cannot agree with Principal Halliday that science in 
its application to industry is not the province of Oxford and 
Cambridge. That, indeed, just the way to turn out 
‘numbers of university graduates fitted for positions that 
not exist *-— as Principal Morgan says in his chapter, 
adding : “The idea that a man is educated without wnder- 
standing some of the great scientific principles which are 
the very foundation, and the practical applications which 


with 


and with 


Javies 


writes of 


also 


Is 


do 
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are the substance, of modern society is absurd. Nevertheless 
our educational system appears to deny tke fact.” 

Even cigarette cards are educational nowadays. There is 
a hunger for learning abroad in the land. In the Press and 
on the wireless we see the signs of the times. ‘ We are at 
the beginning of a great educational revival which may be of 
tremendous import for the whole future of civilisation,” and 
it behoves us all to learn something of the new-found sense of 
the common culture and common aspirations of England 
which fifty-five years of universal elementary education and 
twenty-five years of municipal secondary education have 
engendered in “the most self-willed and pugnacious people 
in the world.” Especially would we recommend Dr. Dover 
Wilson's splendid introduction to the attention of our readers. 
He resumes the whole matter in some of the most eloquent 
words of an eloquent Englishman—Arnold—-who said he 
hoped “to make the best that has been thought and 
known in the world current everywhere ; to make all men live 
in an atmosphere of sweetness and light, where they may use 
ideas as [culture] uses them, freely—-nourished and not 
bound by them.” F.Y-B. 


The Infinite Capacity 


Anthony Trollope. By Hugh Walpole. (English Men of Letters 


Series. Macmillan. 5s.) 

Mr. WALPOLE is just the man to write on Anthony Trollope. 
He is himself a professional, painstaking craftsman with 
no highfalutin notions about the hieratic powers of the 
novelist’s art. At the same time he has that right nicety 
of perception which makes each one of his novels a distinct 
and separate achievement, full of sensitive character-study 
and an intuitive sense of detail. One can picture him, after 
a bout of hard work, taking a busman’s holiday to sit beside 
Trollope and watch him drive those sturdy three-volume 
tales which are still rumbling along the highway of English 
letters. And how Mr. Walpole must enjoy these moments, 
particularly when he finds some choice scene or character 
after his own heart and manner. 

Think, for instance, of that masterpiece of caricature, where 
the Warden, Mr. Harding, when confronted by the uncom- 
fortable things of life, the sordid material problems, or the 
sudden emotional crises, flies off into a nervous daydream 
fantasy, and proceeds to reassure himself by going through 
the antic of playing on an imaginary violoncello. It isa fine 
study in that pathos of weakness which somehow or other 
defeats Life, the eternal bully. 

I think that Mr. Walpole must feel a deep-seated affinity 
with Trollope when he encounters such a piece of workmanship. 
At any rate, the understanding is there, for a more compre- 
hending study than this one could not wish for. The external 
life of the indefatigable novelist and no less indefatigable 
Civil Servant is sketched clearly, and then follows the chronicle 
of his work, an analysis of it, and finally a most convincing 
study of the character of the man as portrayed in his work 
and his conduct. 

If ever there was an cxample of achievement through an 
infinite capacity for taking pains, it was Anthony Trollope. He 
began as a lubberly touzled youth in a bankrupt household 
besieged by duns. Under the stress of such an environment, 
he received no proper or orderly education, except it was in 
the art of helping his brave mother to prevent the last sixpence 
from escaping through the hole in the family stocking. He 
tells the story, in his Autobiography, of how he drove his 
father to the station while the brokers’ men had entered the 
house. As they jogged happily along, his father told him 
that this journey was not to London, but a flight to the 
Continent. Without more ado, the young Trollope—then a 
lad of nineteen considered to be useful to neither God nor 
man—drove back alone, brooding lugubriously over the 
situation. Suddenly he was stopped by the gardener, who 
had wandered down the road to prevent his approach. This 
worthy “with gestures, sighs, and whispered words gave 
me to understand that the whole affair—horse, gig, and 
harness—would be made prize of if I went but a few yards 
further. Why they should not have been made prize of I 
do not know. The little piece of dishonest business which 


I at once took in hand and carried through successfully was 
of no special service to any of us. I drove the gig into the 
village and sold the entire equipage to the ironmonger for 
£17, the exact sum which he claimed as being due to himself, 
I fancy that the ironmonger was the only gainer by my 
smartness.” 

That is a typical picture of the sleights and dodges to 
which the young man was put, during the early years of 
manhood, merely to keep body and soul together. Unkempt, 
a sort of comic Ishmael, he always caught the chastisement 
because he obviously looked the naughty one in every escapade. 
He was always in trouble during his early years in the Post 
Office, either for unpunctuality, or for card playing, or for 
clumsily spilling a bottle of ink over a vastly superior oflicer. 
All this persecution and hardship came at the most impression- 
able period of his life. Yet, as Mr. Walpst= reminds us, 
how marvellous it was * that the bullied, tortured, derided 
child should, out of that misery, have extracted the kindly, 
gentle, and tolerant philosophy that moves through all his 
books! In none of them is there anywhere a trace of selfish 
bitterness, in none of them a whine, or a groan, or a curse.” 

The Autobiography—a narrative as sparse and direct as 
a tale by Defoe—tells of the gradual persistence with which 
Trollope crept out of the morass of debt and petty embarrass- 
ment. Side by side he built up, as it were, two carcers ; 
for it must not be forgotten that as a Civil Servant he did 
some solid work for the State. I believe that he actually 
visited on horseback nearly every village Post Office in 
England and Wales, inquiring into the delivery and collection 
of posts. As the result of this ardous itinerary —during which 
he was writing his first books—he presented a report which 
ended in the suppression of payment-on-demand postage 
rates, and in the establishment of pillar-boxes ! Subsequently 
he represented the Post Office on several important conferences 
relating to international postal matters. 

Along with these activities, he married and brought up a 
family, and built the huge fabric of his literary house. To 
do this last, he made a practice of rising every day at five 
o’clock and writing steadily for three hours, his watch on his 
desk, purposing always to build at the rate of a thousand 
words an hour. This habit he copied from his mother, who 
began her literary career—purely to keep the wolf from the 
door—when she was fifty, and produced over a hundred 
books before she died. 

Imagine how Trollope’s shameless revelation, in the 
Autobiography, of this journeyman attitude to the practice 
of literature horrified the aesthetic eighties, when the sacred 
Walter Pater was producing scented prose out of his Delphic 
brazier, each sentence attended with a ceremony under the 
tower of Great Tom of Oxford; and when Oscar Wilde's 
pursed lips were shaping their pearl-like epigrams. 

The result was an immediate slump, and the safe firm of 
Trollope and Pen came almost to a standstill. His fame 
remained under that obscuration for forty years, and one of 
the miracles of literary history is the present-day popularity 
of his work, not so much amongst general readers as amongst 
those more sophisticated, who are weary of the posture and 
prophetic claims of many of the giants of this generation, 
who think that having built a shadowy world of their own 
they can offer a substantial one for the rest of humanity. 

I believe our satisfaction in his work rests on the fact 
that here is a man who could stand hard and frequent knocks. 
He did not claim a special reward from life ; and knowing 
* how harsh and cruel and ugly it can be,” yet did not allow 
any ‘experience of his own to -prevent him from finding 
life the most inspiriting, man-making, soul-rewarding experi- 
ence. He savoured it with all the blood in his body from 
the first years when, neglected in body and despised in soul, 
he stumped down the muddy lanes to a school that he loathed, 
to the last years when he knew that his popularity was gone 
and his race was run.” 

The result was an artist who looked for virtue and beauty 
in the little things of life, the foibles, habits, hopes, and 
prejudices which are eternal since they are part of the daily 
existence of man, and distinguish his home from the vast 
impersonality of the natural world around him. Such is 
the Trollope which Mr. Walpole has so skilfully painted. 

Ricuarp Cuurci. 


—— 
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A Woman’s Photograph 


My Life. By Isadora Duncan. 


(Gollanez. 15s.) 


“JT wiGutr publish my photograph and ask the readers what 
they think,” wrote Isadora Duncan, considering the question 
of whether or not she was too old for love. And, as a matter 
of fact, in writing this autobiography she did do exactly this 
thing. For this big, extraordinary book is indeed just that 
~the photograph of a woman. 

This astonishing woman wrote down the story of her life, 
not, indeed, as it was, but at any rate as she saw it. It was 
not a question of her apologizing or not apologizing, excusing 
or not excusing, this or that incident. The very idea of 
apology or excuse could never so much as have occurred to 
her. She just wrote down what it had all seemed like to 
her, and, stepping back, asked the reader, ** What do you 
know about that 7 ~ 
In no other way could she have done so, 


In this way she wrote an excellent book. 
for she was not, 
one gets the impression, a particularly intelligent woman in 
the ordinary sense of the word. But though we may think 
that all her ideas about Art, her whole conception of the Dance, 
were completely erroneous ; even though one may infinitely 
prefer, as does the present writer, the Russian Ballet, which 
she so disliked, to her own school : somehow or other, one is 
bound to see that she 

Every now and then, even in her book, in the unfamiliar 
sphere of writing. which she did not pretend to have mastered, 
Take, for example, this 


“was somebody.” 


she says something remarkable. 
thought on the Puritan spirit of America. She is giving 
an account of her Aunt Augusta : 

‘T realize now how her whole life was ruined by what would 

be difficult to explain nowadays—the Puritan spirit of America. 
The early settlers in America brought with them a psychie sense 
which has never been lost entirely. And their strength of character 
imposed itself upon the wild country, taming the wild men, the 
Indians, and the wild animals in a remarkable manner. But 
they were always trying to tame themselves as well, with disastrous 
results artistically.” 
She has said something just, which admits both the quality 
and the defects of Puritanism. It is an occasional passage 
of real wisdom which makes the reading of her book so pleasant. 
Yet we must admit that a great deal! of it is of a very different 
quality from what we have quoted. Whole chapters consist 
of little more than the record of a brilliant, charming, and 
beautiful child rushing about the Europe of the first decade 
of the twentieth century, hysterically admired, hysterically 
admiring, but quite uncomprehending of what was going 
on about her. And yet even these chapters have a value, 
for they give one a sense of what the rich, cultured, and, 
above all, secure European Society of that date was like. 
They show us the world not only of Isadora Duncan, but of 
Duse, of Gordon Craig, of D’Annunzie, of Cosima Wagner, 
and of German princelings and Austrian Archdukes playing 
at being Maecenases to dozens of musicians, dancers, painters, 
and actors. 

When the authoress speaks of Art she is usually, in our 
view, quite wrong; but when she speaks of Life she has 
usually something to say worth hearing. In America the 
book has been described as extraordinarily daring, because 
she records accurately and clearly which of the famous men 
of her time were her lovers and which were not. Isadora 
Duncan, to put it bluntly, had no morals at all. She was 
in the broadest sense of the word a revolutionary and a 
complete egotist. 

We have left ourselves no space to write on the tragic 
close of Isadora Duncan's almost unbearable 
misfortunes which dogged her path towards the end. The 
death of all three of her children in infancy was a blow from 
which she certainly never fully recovered. Her own ghastly 
death in a motor accident in Nice seemed an appropriate 
end for this courageous woman, against whom the Fates, 
after showering everything that this world has to offer into her 


story, the 


lap, turned at last with savagery. 





Readers wishing to let their country or town houses, or seeking 
Country. or seaside accommodation for the summer months, 
ave invied to inform the readers of the Sprrecrator, by 
advertising in the small classified advertisement columns. 
Details of the cost will be found on p. vi. 














The Machine as Servant 


Printing of To-day. Edited by 

Rodenberg. (Peter Davies. 21s.) 
Ir William Morris were alive to-day—as his friend and 
printing instructor, Mr. Emery Walker, happily is 
be much heartened by the spread of the varied and distin- 


he would 


guished progeny of that stimulating mustard seed sown at 


Kelmscott in the active ‘nineties. It is the plain fact 


that the revival of fine printing was the work of amateurs, 
working 


apart and inffuencing the printing trade from 


without, not of the men making their living by that honour- 


able service, who were for the most part scornful or at best 
indifferent. 


technical instructor of youthful printers sedulously 


Even to this day you will find a prominent 
denouncing 
Morris and all his works and followers as a= mischievous 
influence. 
in this 

publishing house. 


The antidote to this eccentric opinion is contained 


handsome folio from a young «and enterprising 


The significant fact, stressed by the editors and hinted at 
in a perceptive and, in the best sense, 
Mr. Aldous Huxley, is that fine printing is no longer mainly 
the business of the private hand presses, though these still 
play their part ; that it has freed itself from the mediaevalist 
complex which in the eyes of the aspiring modernist was 
the chief taint of Morris's work 


scholarly preface by 


that it is fact of its own time, 
not dedicated to mere pastiches however admirable: that. 
and this is the comforting thought for people of 
concerned 


moreover 
taste with shallow purses —it is no longer solely 
with the production of limited editions for collectors, set and 
printed by hand on hand-made paper from hand-cut type, but 
with those books, printed by machine on machine-made paper, 
set by machine in type produced by a machine, which are issued 
by the publishing trade to be sold wholesale to booksellers 
in common shops and retailed by them to common people. 
No perceptive person can have failed to notice the steady 
output to-day of ordinary books—-novels, biographies, poctry, 
plays, and even text-books 
and skimming at the booksellers’ a new delight to eye and 
heart. 


which make mere handling 


Indeed, T think the Master himself who inspired and, more 
than any other one man, has indirectly directed this improve- 
ment, would reeant much of his mediaevalist or Renaissance 
doctrine and be now mere inclined to compromise with the 
machine, realizing that it was now intelligently 
by that new breed of artist, his direct descendant, the typo- 
grapher. I venture this opinion because I think that the 
ardent Socialist Morris who cared so much for beauty and 
wanted to share it with the common people would see the 


controlled 


humour of confining the partaking of that great sacrament 
in this field to the uneo’ rich. Printing of To-day is a repre- 
sentative record of distinguished achievement mainly “in 
the ordinary way of business ” of the printing machine and 
its machine allies in England, the United States, and the 
Continent, itself beautifully 
is a monument to the work of those new artists the typo- 


and, designed and produced, 
graphers among whom the two editors. Mr. Oliver Simon and 
Herr Julius Rodenberg, hold so distinguished a place. The 
manifest improvement in the ordinary * commercial” 
output of our English publishing houses 
Cape, Chatto, Constable, Wishart, Knopf, Nonesuch 


production, 


one may instance 
is due 
to their typographers who control the book 
and the significance of this for the future of our printing 
is that the printers are gradually trained in appreciation of 
the aesthetic their noble craft, however 
indifferent they may have been to other than mere business 
considerations at the outset of their connexion with such 


possibilities of 


houses. 


Let me add that the low cost at which this admirable 


folio is produced sets a new standard in happy contrast 
with certain other volumes of this general order issued of 
late years which have angled for the monies of the confirmed 
and affluent collector. Probably the market is breaking— 
no bad news for the struggling bourgeois ! 


Joseri Torre, 
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Shakespeare’s Words 


Words and Poetry. By G. H. W. Rylands. (The Hogarth 


Press. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. GrorGe RyLanps has published his Fellowship disser- 
tation as a volume of literary criticism. The earlier half of 
the book is concerned with literature in general, the second 
half with a detailed study of Shakespeare's style. It has 
been pointed out that while studies of Shakespeare's life, 
times, sources, are common, very little has been written about 
Shakespeare's literary style, of which we have the amplest 
evidence. Mr. Lytton Strachey, who contributes a charming 
introduction, defines exactly the purpose of Mr. Rylands’s 
book :— 

“A story is told of Degas, who, in the intervals of painting, 
amused himself by writing sonnets, and on one occasion found 
that his inspiration had run dry. In his distress, he went to his 
friend Mallarmé. ‘I cannot understand it,’ he said, ‘my poem 
won't come out, and yet I am full of excellent ideas.’ ‘My dear 
Degas,” was Mallarmé’s reply, ‘ poetry is not written with ideas ; 
it is written with words.’ Mr. George Rylands’ book is a commentary 
on Mallarmé’s dictum. Was it a platitude ? Was it a paradox ? 
Both and neither, perhaps, like most profound observations.” 

The book is strewn with ample quotations from some of 
the loveliest passages in Shakespeare, and that in itself 
makes it pleasant to turn its pages. But Mr. Rylands is 
an accomplished critic, and already a considerable 
Shakespearean scholar. We like especially one feature in 
his approach to Shakespeare. He admits, and even empha- 
sizes, the real difficulty of understanding what Shakespeare 
meant. We are so familiar with the sound of Shakespeare 
that we seldom pause to try to discover the exact meaning 
behind the sonorous words : but when we do, we usually find 
that the task is unexpectedly diflicult, because the meaning 
is unexpectedly profound. 


A Bishop and Son of a 
Bishop 


A Memoir of Herbert Edward Ryle. 

H. Fitzgerald. (Macmillan. 15s.) 
HerBert Epwarp Rye, by his goodness and charm, went 
far to justify his upbringing. His father, the old Bishop of 
Liverpool, used to speak of his fellow-evangelicals as ** God's 
People.” He stared at the world with eyes of cold severity, 
though he did not always calculate without it. A loving and 
indulgent father, who never spoke a harsh word to his children, 
he was shocked to hear that his son was about to marry upon 
a small income. He, however, took courage from the thought 
that ** Herbert is a sensible fellow. I do not think that he 
would choose a fool, or an unbeliever or a Papist, or one who 
was not a lady.” 

His son did not walk in his father’s footsteps ; he had the 
widest of hearts and lived in fervent charity with all lay 
Churchmen whatever their dogmatic position. All the same, 
from the time that he became Bishop of Winchester he 
showed great disapproval of what he thought the Romanizing 
tendencies of the younger clergy. He struggled against the 
tide, and made not clerical enemies but staunch clerical 
opponents. When he resigned the See of Winchester to 
become Dean of Westminster he wrote himself : ** My brethren 
the clergy I have sought—with what failure God knows—to 
draw near unto.” 


By the Rev. Maurice 


Bishop Ryle’s biographer was for many years his Chaplain, 
and he has with the knowledge the sympathy and the skill 
necessary to give a real insight into his chief's character and 
work. We watch him working from morning to night ** Con- 
forming the Churches,’ encouraging, rebuking, and exhorting, 
with warmth, or sternness, or humour, as occasion required. 
We see why he made so many friends and why some of his 
clergy reserved their judgment. He had himself an inner 
reserve which to a great extent belicd his manner. He could 
kneel down and pray in a railway carriage, a cottage, or a 
drawing-room, with ail the simplicity of one to the manner 
born, but his soul was not on his sleeve. To the last he called 
his soul his own, 


sag 


The book ends on an unexpected and somewhat sad note, 
A long illness preceded the Bishop's death. He * advanced in 
solitude of spirit.” ** During his illness he never spoke cither 
to Mrs. Ryle or his son about the future or about religion, 
- . . he maintained the same reserve with others and never 
spoke of the end, even to the clergy who ministered to him.” 
“Tt was a strange time,” comments his biographer, who 
has written a deeply interesting, informing, and thought- 
provoking ** Life.’ Having said this we may add, without 
seeming to cavil, that he would have done well to make it a 
little more concise. Probably he had not the time. 


Liberalism of To-day and 
Yesterday 


The British Liberal Party. 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


By Hamilton Fyfe. (George Allea 


Mr. Hamitton Fyre has written a useful little volume on 
the history of the Liberal Party. He traces its rise in the 
middle of the last century, its struggle with the aristocratic 
Whig elements in the party, its first great period of power 
under Gladstone, its fall into opposition at the end of the 
century, its brilliant recovery in the decade before the War, 
and its apparent eclipse in recent years: however, he secms 
to think that it may have a future. 

* The failure of the Party to win more than forty seats at the 
1924 elections suggested to many that its day was done. Within 
three years came another of the curious quick turns that have 
marked the history of the Party all through. Liberals had once 
more a programme, a huge sum of money for election purposes, a 
united organisation. Political medicine-men who had been 
speculating as to the date of the funeral now pronounced t! 
patient to be recovering. Prophets who had foretold the disappear- 
ance of the Liberal Party at an early date now predicted that it 
would gain many seats when a General Election came.” 


a 


The book adds little or nothing to our knowledge of 
Liberal history, but it is useful to have the story thus told 
consecutively down to the present time. 

On one point of fact, however, we must really question 
Mr. Fyfe. For some reason he insists on calling Cobden a 
Whig. This, of course, isa matter ofopinion. But when he goes 
on: “while he [Cobden] was for Peace and Public Economy, 
he cared nothing about Reform. Vainly did his close friend 
Bright try to lure him into the campaign for a wider Franchise. 
He would not even pretend to be interested in it. He was not 
a Liberal. He had no faith in the collective wisdom of the 
mass of people,” we feel he is in direct contradiction to the 
facts. Did not Cobden write to Bright particularly advocating 
a Franchise agitation ? This is a minor point perhaps, and 
Mr. Fyfe’s volume may be useful to students of political 
history, even if he has erred in this matter. 


An Exquisite Miniature 


a Sketch from Memory. By 
3s. 6d.) 


Mary Cholmondeley : 

Lubbock. (Cape. 
Tuts is an elegiac portrait, painted in sombre tones, by a 
hand whose skill is heightened by the care and sensibility 
of friendship. Friendship! It is a word glibly used, and we 
are led to overlook the discipline of time, patience, and 
humility and the subtle balance of self-assertion and reticence, 
which must be discovered in a true recognition of this, the 
crown of human relationships. 

Mr. Perey Lubbock, before undertaking this portrait, lias 
submitted himself to this necessary scrutiny, and has searched 
every corner of his mind for the minutiae which, by their 
accumulation, form the complete portrait of this gentle aristo- 
crat, who by a coincidence of temperament and _ intellect 
became also the successful author of Red Pottage and the 
ten other novels on which her reputation rests. 

She was born at Hodnet, in Shropshire, in 1859 ; the oldest 
daughter of a vicar whose living was near the family seat to 
which he finally succeeded. In 1896 the family came to 
London, where the novelist lived principally until her death 
in 1925. 

As an individual, tender, scrupulous, yet bold and original, 
she must have been a personality worth knowing. We can 
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quote an extract from her journal which gives in brief the story 
of her life, and shows the spiritual conquest of mind over 
monotony, of faith over the dreary inertia of every day :— 

“Tf [ had been a pretty graceful girl who had danced herself 
into a fairly happy, entirely commonplace marriage, if I had had 
any degree of popularity then, when oh ! how I should have valued 
it, I should never, I could never have arrived where I am to-day. 
It is not my talent which has placed me where I am, but the 
repression of my youth, my unhappy love-afiair, the having to 
confront a hard dull life, devoid of anything I cared for intellectually, 
and being hampered at every turn I feebly made by constant 
illness. What I have thought, what I have felt, what I have 
suffered in those past years has been the ‘kindling’ that year 
after vear fed the flame which kept me alive.” 

R. C, 
Ficti 
iction 

CRANMER PAUL. By Rolf Bennett. (Heinemann. 
%s. 6d.)—This is an unflinching portrait of an unusual type. 
There is power in Cranmer Paul, first mate on a cargo boat, 
but neither grace nor pathos. Forces he cannot understand 
convulse him and make him sulky. Overcome by a sudden 
passion of pity, he offers to marry the young prostitute 
Lily Crane; but soon repents of the offer. Leaving her in 
a black temper, he is transferred so suddenly to the decks of 
the passenger ship *‘ Tatiana’ that he can arrange nothing. 
The steamer has been chartered by a company of pleasure- 
seekers, and Cranmer Paul is shocked and disturbed by the 
sophistications of the voyagers. He vields, half in loathing, 
to the degenerate Estelle Rivers; and discovers through a 
strange exaltation that he is at last in love—with Dorothy, 
an artist girl with a religious temperament. It is dirty weather 
in his soul when Dorothy is engaged to the padre on the ship. 
But the illness of the captain throws on him the responsibility 
of command; and on his return the company offers him the 
early prospect of a vessel of his own. Cranmer has become 
convinced that it is a kind of mystical and clarifying necessity 
to keep his word to Lily. When he finds her happily married 
to another sailor, he returns in a black frustration to the 
cargo boats and the fierce bodily labour he can comprehend. 
The conversations on board the * Tatiana’ between Doctor, 
Padre, Paul, and Smith the Socialist are vigorous, though 
profane; and the seaman’s mind, crudely at grips with 
problems of love, death, and God, is exposed in its angry 
bewilderment. Baflled, seething, egotistical, brutal, Cranmer 
Paul leaves the reader with a regretful sense of waste energy. 
The book is grim ; but it is alive. 

THE PROMISED LAND. $y Ladislas Reymont. 
(Knopf. 2vols. 15s.)—The little town of Lodz in Poland 
is being industrialized ; cotton factories are being built, 
amalgamations are taking place. there are trade rivalries 
of a savage intensity. And in this town there seems to be 
no conception of business integrity : everything is too chactic 
and ill-regulated for honesty to have come into its own, 
If there is a period of trade depression, there are mysterious 
fires in a dozen factories, and a cunning man can make more 
money in this way than by the closest attention to business. 
With this outburst of industrialism there goes the wildest 
of contrasts between riches and squalor. WWuman life is 
quite unregarded ; machines are left open, and from time to 
time workmen are caught up in them and killed. Their 
families will come pleading for compensation: they will be 
put off with promises till they grow desperate ; then they 
will be beaten and thrown out to starve. All the while 
social life and love-making are interfering in the maclstrom 
of trade ; there is as yet no clear scparation between any of 
the aspects of life. This is a devil's brew of a subject for 
fiction. M. Reymont manages it with skill. We feel he 
wastes time in his conversations ; they are often dull and 
empty, not advancing the story in the slightest. The trans- 
lation, too, is artificial and creaking. But there ts no doubt 
that a good dose of horror can be extracted from the tale. 


DIM STAR. By ifannah Yates. (Collins. 7s. 6d.)—The 
author chooses the late ‘nineties of the eighteenth century 
as the period for this novel. Many of the War difficulties of 
that day and the devices by which they are evaded are 
strangely reminiscent of the situation during the last ten 
years. The interest of the book is, however, psychological. 
The seene is laid in Liverpool, where Robert Bardelly, a 
business man (the father of Sylvia the heroine), is threatened 
with ruin owing to his indebtedness to John Hartle, who is 
also the father of an only daughter—Anna. Anna is a woman 
of masculine intellect, and drives a bargain with Sylvia over 
one Amos Rernand, an artist, with whom they are both in love. 
Robert Bardelly’s debt is cancelled by John Hartle by his 
daughter's desire, but she keeps from her father the knowledge 
of the human “ consideration.” Anna and Amos marry, and 
the gradual deterioration of Amos, begun through his feeling 
that his psychological insight has failed him in his portraiture 
of the two girls, is extremely ably rendered. This is the main 





theme of the book, which ends with the death of Amos. 
setting and the presentation of provincial life at that date are 
well described, and all the characters, even those who make 
but a flitting appearance, are vigorously drawn. 


The 


RICH MAN, POOR MAN. By Hulbert Footner. (Faber 
and Gwyer. 7s. 6d.)—This is a grim story of the development 
of two opposed types, and their failure and success in New 
York City. Wilfred Pell belongs to a fairiy well-to-do 
family ; but his nervous uncertainty, his morbid uneasiness 
about his manhood, his entire lack ‘of self-confidence, inhibit 
him both in his work and his human relationships. Joe 
Kaplan is a condottiere of the streets, corrupt and comely, 
with an unholy power of exploiting the bad in everybody, 
yet exercising a secret fascination even upon Wilfred, whom 


he continually crosses. Joe rises from height to height, 
finally capturing the aristocratic Elaine whom Wilfred 


weakly adores, but who has a certain bright brutality of her 
own. The streets, cafés, apartment-houses, and disreputable 
places of New York seem to be realistically described: and 
the sheer technique of the story is admirable. The irony 
of the final meeting of Wilfred and Joe with their respective 
wives is complete. This is a fresh, vigorous, and ruthless 
book. Nobody in search of lovable characters is likely to 
be satisfied, for one cannot altogether approve of Wilfred, 
or altogether abhor Joe. 


CLAIRE AMBLER. By Booth Tarkington. 
%s. 6d.)—In three glimpses Mr. Tarkington reveals the 
development of a spoilt little American beauty. We see 
her first as a pretty young flapper coolly and cruelly trying 
her charm on various males of her own age at a seaside resort 
in Maine, and incidentally all but causing the death of one. 
The conversation between Claire and the sophomore Nelson 
is a miracle of shy imbecility. ‘“ You got a way of saving 
things that’s kind of got a kick in it.” says the wretched 
boy again and again. The young lady is next seen against 
the radiant backg round of Raona, where she fiirts equally with 
a romantic Fascist noble and with the evil Bastioni brothers, 
while her capricious heart settles on a war-struck Englishman, 
come to die in the sunlight of his ineurable ills. Implored 
not to disturb his resignation, she does some unselfish acting, 
and departs in her first anguish. Finally, at twenty-five, 
she realizes through some rather fiery jealousy that she 
likes one of her admirers well enough to marry him. It is 
an easily written indulgent little study, not too profound 
for who would break a butterfly like Claire upon the wheel 
of analysis ? 


(Ileinemann. 


THE MONTFORTS. By Martin Mills. 
7s. 6d.)—A really brilliant and entertaining example of the 
family history kind cf novel. This particular family, 
descended from the historic Simon to begin with, has been 
enlivened about a hundred and fifty years ago by the irrup- 
tion of a frivolous and enchanting French lady, Madeleine 
des Baux. One of her grandsons, Henry, sails with his 
family to join a brother, Simon, who has taken up land near 
Port Phillip ; and becomes one of the makers of his colony. 
The marriages of his children and their cousins, and their 
intermixture with Spanish, Irish and Scots colonists. provide 
the matter of the book ; and, since their characters are varied 
and whimsical, it is entrancing matter. Incidentally we get 
some vivid impressions of Australia before and after the 
gold rush. The early love story of Richard and Aida provides 
a passage of singular beauty : and when at the end of the book 
Raoul, who looks ™ like a cynical angel,” sinks into the frank 
embrace of her daughter Madeleine, we feel that the French 
ancestress is still triumphant. ‘This is a witty and picturesque 
book, with a keen sense of flavour in place and personality. 


(Constable. 











THE BODLEY HEAD 


announce The English Literature Library. A series of group- 

selections illustrating the rise and development of certain | 
phases of English literature by means of selected extracts. 
Edited, with introductions, nates and tables of the chief 
books and writers to each volume, by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 


3/6 net each volume 
The first two volumes, which are now ready, form 
part of GROUP I. THE NOVEL, and are for con- 


venience entitled 


I. THE BIRTH OF ROMANCE, 


(Romantics 


and Pastorals: ‘*Euphues,” “* The Arcadia,’” etc.) 
Il. SOME LITTLE TALES. (Essayists and 
Moralists: Addison, Johnson, etc.) 
Further particulars and a list of volumes in preparation will be 


fi rwarded on request. 
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TALES FROM GREENERY STREET. By-Denis Mackail. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)—We willingly return to Greenery 
Street, and call at several houses of the newly wed, over- 
hearing their absurd and delectable dialogues, considering 
their babies, their domestic comedies, their financial crises, 
their fleeting jealousies, their magnificent faith in the future 
and each other. Mr. Mackail is inclined to hover over them, 
and needlessly to explain their pretty simplicities ; but they 
are funny, innocent, and charming creatures, whom we leave 
as reluctantly as they quitted their little honeymoon dovecotes 
in the enchanted streets. 


BRIGHTON BEACH. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Collins. 
%s. 6d.)—The author's cryptic announcement in her preface that 
after certain episodes the story moves backwards is calculated 
to puzzle the reader ; but the puzzlement will be as nothing to 
his sensations were he to embark on these particular chapters 
without preparation. Indeed, he would feel that, like the 
lady in the limerick, the heroine “* went out one day in a 
relative way, 2nd returned on the previous night.” The 
explanation of the matter is that the whole contents of Part IL. 
consist of the delirious dreams of the heroine in an illness, 
the secret of which the author keeps to the last pages. ‘The 
heroine, Penelope, after a life of repression starts out at forty 
years of age to get some of life’s enjoyment in the travels 
which she conducts with the half-hearted aim of meeting the 
lover of her youth. She does not meet him, but, instead, falls 
in love with a man much her junior and with him finally 
comes back to Brighton, where her youth had been spent. 
There in a milliner’s shop she suffers the shock which sends 
her mind travelling backward through the years. Mrs. 
Hlenry Dudeney’s skill in her art is shown by the fact that 
the most forceful character in the book is ** Aunt Mabel,” 
who exists only in Penelope’s dream, and that the backward 
speeding years are more living and actual than the beginning 
of the story where events move in their customary direction. 
The novel is interesting, even absorbing, though the reader, 
who has felt a distinct sense of giddiness at being hurled 
backwards through the years, will be rather indignant at being 
brought up short in the last chapter and shown that the 
events in which he has been so much interested were merely 
the hallucinations of Penelope. 


TREVY THE RIVER. By Leslie Reid. (Dent. 7s. 6d.)— 
‘There is always a fantastic element in Mr. Leslie Reid’s 
novels, and in Trevy the River this quality runs perhaps a 
little to seed. There is more than a suggestion that the soul 
of the River Trevy has entered into Trevy the Man, and if, 
like Malvolio, you * think nobly of the soul,” this attitude 
is a little disconcerting. The opening of the book and the 
episode in which Trevy acts as a bookseller’s assistant are 
much more attractive than the section in which the hero is 
a footman. In the end the river takes its own and Trevy 
completes the journey, for ** Rivers end in the sea.” 


THE FOUR TRAGEDIES OF MEMWORTH: A Detee- 
tive Story. By Lord Ernest Hamilton. (Gollanez. 7s. 6d.)— 
Hiere is a succession of really exciting incidents and an un- 
expected conclusion which leaves the reader guessing. The 
Prologue reveals why Dale Chaniry’s early perfidy in China 
compels him to receive every thirteenth of January a red- 
written message of vengeance. In the story proper, young 
Jack Cunningham, engaged as secretary to that aged phila- 
telist. Lord Wenfield, is shocked first by the murder of the 
heir, the said Dale Chantry, then by the suicide of the next-of- 
kin, Oliver Chantry, exasperated by public suspicion. Lord 
Fenfield dies, and is sueceeded by Hugh, an unknown Canadian 
relative, who, as Cunningham recognizes, has masqueraded in 
Memworth as a footman called William. Though Cunning- 
hams life is twice endangered, possibly by Hugh, he develops 
a considerable affection for him. But the Canadian Ear!, as a 
final tragedy, is found shot dead in his own park, presumably 
by a blackmailer. Ilis character is left enigmatic ; and if Dale 
was killed by him, or Oliver, or a mysterious Chinaman, you 
may decide according to your divination. Mr. Bewleigh is a 
promising figure who seems to disappear too early. The story 
holds the attention ; and the love-business is quite engaging. 


PAPER MONEY. By George Blake. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
— Scotland has not lacked its romantic interpreters. But 
in Mr. Blake it has at last found its realist. Mr. Blake’s 
Jatest novel fulfils the promise of Young Malcolm. The hero 
is Matthew Faed, who, of Galway shepherd origin, has risen 
to modest comfort as a Clydeside engineer. The War finds 
him middle-aged and settled in his humble routine. But his 
small business is absorbed into a big firm of Admiralty con- 
tractors, and he becomes a profiteer against his will. The 
story describes the not very desirable reactions of prosperity 
upon his ambitious but uncultivated wife and his four children, 
The inseparable comedy and tragedy of real life are poignantly 
realized : the characters are all vital studies ; and the literary 
style is u model of unobtrusive distinction. : 


More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 799.) 


Anyone who has watched the sheldrake, the handsomest 
and most proud of carriage of any of the duck family, walk 
statelily out of its burrow across the shining sands of an 
early morning will love to gaze on the picture the late Mr, 
Frank Southgate gives in Wildfowl and Waders (Country Life, 
G3s.) of a group of those gaily plumaged fowl. But this is 
only one of a collection of exquisite illustrations (both in 
half-tone and colour) which the accurate hand and faithfully 
observing eye of the artist provide for the delight of every 
lover of birds. As the title implies, the birds in this book 
are chiefly those of the marsh, the mud-flats, and tlie sea. 
saltings, but place is found as well for the game birds of the 
covert and the field, and even for * Vermin and Various.” 
Major Hugh Pollard contributes a pleasantly sub-acid and 
instructive running commentary, written mainly from a 
sportsman’s point of view ; but is he not a little hard on the 
heron, whose sins against the trout may be considered as 
offset by the relentless war the bird wages against ec!s and 
rats? We know of a West Country trout stream where the 
water bailiff positively encourages the herons, and yet can 
boast of a magnificent head of trout. 

* * * * 


A long time has passed since Mr. Rudyard Wipling and 
Mr. Thompson Scton demonstrated the fact that wild animals 
are able to express their thoughts in remunerative English, 
and now here they are doing it again in African Jungle Life 
(Macmillan, 15s.) through the mouth of Major Radclyffe 
Dugmore, who has proved his competence as an animal- 
observer in many lands. Not doing it quite in the same 
manner, however, for Major Dugmore does not allow his 
Simba, Tembo, and others to speak out of their own mouths, 
but acts as their interpreter in order to explain what their 
feelings are towards man and things in general. Incidentally, 
the animals’ Speaker expresses his disbelief, like Theodore 
Roosevelt and many other field observers, in protective 
coloration, and brings forward many cogent arguments to 
support his position. The book follows the career of one 
individual of each species, of the elephant, black-maned 
lion (an identical species with, which may come out of the 
litter of, any other kind of lion), buffalo, rhinoceros, and 
twiger, the giraffe (to give it its Swahili name). Though 
nothing in Major Dugmore’s account of this magnificent 
fauna is specially new, yet all is told in an extremely interesting 
and graphie way, and has the particular merit of being the 
fruit of first-hand observation. It is pleasant, in view of the 
efforts now being made all over South, Central, and Hast 
Africa to preserve big game, to observe that the author is 
emphatic about the effectiveness of game-laws in Kenys. 

* * * * 

On August 31st, 1915, Tala’at Bey informed his German 
allies that ** La question arménienne n'existe plus.’ Why 
it did not exist, the callous attitude of Europe and America 
towards the whole bloodstained tragedy. can be read in Dr. 
Nansen’s Armenia and the Near East (Alien, illustrated, 15s.). 
It is an awful story which he tells, but we must remember 
that there were atrocities committed on both sides, that a 
state of war and a hostile population in the centre of their 
country did not predispose the Turks to kid-glove methods, 
and that several Valis resigned rather than carry out brutal 
orders from Enver. All the same, the Armenians are a 
sorely tried race and Dr. Nansen’s chapters are of sombrely 
terrible interest. There is also much concerning the prospects 
and resources of a country about which very little is generally 
known. 

* * * * 


The Shakespeare Review is a new monthly published at 
Is. from 9 Union Street, Stratford-on-Avon, with Mr. A. K. 
Chesterton as editor. Mr. G. K. Chesterton contributes a 
gay article on Shakespeare and Shaw. There is a pleasant 
*“ contributors’ corner” edited by “ Mr. Snug” (a good 


name), and a very healthy atmosphere throughout the 
magazine. Its purpose is ** to herald the fame of the world’s 


imaster-singer in such a manner that the purveyors of porno- 
graphic filth will fly before the vanguard of a renaissance 
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which will redeem the sacrifice of a million brave Englishmen 
on the fields of France.’ We believe there is such a 
renaissance coming, and wish this little herald of it all suecess. 


* * * k 


The first great gift of the essayist is to see familiar things 
through fresh eyes, and the second is to allow his readers to 
share in his discoveries and enthusiasms. That Mr. Robert 
Lynd possesses both these faculties may be proved by any 
reader of The Pleasures of Ignorance (Methuen, 5s.). Although 
this book was originally published before the War, there is 
no trace of staleness in it, for the author has written of 
undatable delights in a manner that can never cease to charm. 


7 * * * 


A pathetic and a unique interest attaches to Oude in 
1857 (Williams and Norgete, 5s.), for its author, now in 
his ninety-fourth year, is the last surviving officer of those 
who took part in Lawrence’s defence of Lucknow. Colonel 
Bonham was at the time a subailtern in the Bengal Artillery 
and attached to the Oude Irregular Force, and he describes 
the various mutinous incidents in Oude which led up to 
the mutineers’ final investment of Lucknow, though of the 
siege itself failing health has prevented his giving any account. 
The bock is a renewal of proud and sad memories—of the 
staunchness of the Sikhs, of the refusal, half fatuous, half 
admirable, of regimental] officers to believe in the disaffection 
of their troops, of the hairbreadth escapes and hideous 
sufferings of British men, women, and children, and of the 
calm and steadfast courage of Sir Henry Lawrence. A very 
notable little footnote to Indian history. 


+ * * * 


Mr. If. B. Creswell, the novelist, has newly become a 
writer for children, and he is to be congratulated on Marytary 
(Oxford Press, 5s.). It is, as it should be, the story of a 
little boy and a little girl. Mr. Creswell holds the reins of 
Pegasus very lightly: the first chapter is credible enough, 
but as the book progresses Pegasus takes the bit between 
his teeth, and the tales of adventure grow taller and taller 
and taller! Mr. George Morrow's illustrations are as excellent 
as the text of this delightful book. 


* ok * * 


The. keynote of Mr. G. Willoughby Meade’s fascinating 
Chinese Ghouls and Goblins (Constable, 24s.) is to be found 
in this saving of Confucius: ** How abundantly do spiritual 
beings display the powers that belong to them.” One long 
chapter describes the spirits of inanimate objects and tells 
of a ghost that entered into a piece of rotten wood, and of 
a changeling that was a baby by day and a_ broomstick by 
night. The book is rich in legend and anecdote, but some 
of the tales are all too short, and one longs to know more 
of the Emperor who had eight different-coloured eyebrows. 
A book to have and to hold! 

* * * * 


Press, 12s. 6d.) Professor de Madariaga points out that 
“the natural reaction towards life in each of these three 
peoples is: for the Englishman, action: for the Frenchman, 
thought ; for the Spaniard, passion.” The first part of this 
admirable essay is comparative psychology divided into nine 
sections which deal consecutively with the characteristics of 
action, thought, and passion. The second part consists of 
essays on the individual and collective lives of the three 
peoples. Professor de Madariaga was Director of the Dis- 
armament Section of the League of Nations, but stresses the 
importance of Nationalism as a factor in world-life. ** In 
the name of what could we wish to impoverish the world 
by reducing these three types to one?” he asks. ‘* The ideal 
of a world-regulated community is but a mirage.” His book 
is lucid and readable. 


In Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards (Oxford University 


* Bd * * 


The latest volume in Sir James Marchant’s useful * White- 
hall Series * on the several Departments of State is also onc 
of the best. Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, who was long its 
official head, was peculiarly well qualified to write on The 
Board of Trade (Putnam, 7s. 6d.), and his book is uncommonly 
interesting. The Board, like other departments, developed 


out of the Privy Councii, and traces its origins to a Comes 
mittee appointed by the Council in 1622 to encoursve the 
depressed woollen industry and to improve the exchanges, 
As a Board, it was founded by the Protestant champion, 
William IHT., in 1698 to look after both trade and tie plant- 
ations, Abolished in 1782, it was revived in 1786, and thcnce- 
onward developed steadily. Sir Hubert’s account of its 


present organization and multifarious activilies is exceellciut. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss G. Macintosh, The 
Rectory, Kinross, Scotland, for the following :- 


Questions on the British Empire 

1. Which is the smellest self-governed Dominion of the British 
Empire ? 

2. Who were the original inhabitants of Tasmania 

3. How did the Orkney and Shetland Islands become part of 
the British Empire ? 

4. Who was the first Governor-General of the Comm 
of Australia ? 

5. What was Nova Scotia first named ? 

6. Who discovered New Zealand 7? 

7. What Viceroy of India was assassinated] by a con 

8. Why was Natal so ealled ? 3 

9. Who were probably the first European settlers in Canada 

10. What British possession is the only part of Europe where a 
species of monkey is found ? 

1}. When was the last French attack on the Channel Islands ? 

12. Where is the oldest university in the Empire, out-ide the 
British Isles ? 

13. What was the former name of Australia ? 


vealth 


Answers will be found on page 810. 


Motors and Motoring 
Safety on the Road—I. 


British Cars Overseas 


Wirn the steadily increasing number of motor vehicles using 
the roads throughout the country safety assumes more 
and more importance. Much has been done during the last 
two years or so in attempts to minimize road accidents, not 
only in warning and guiding the motor driver, but also in 
road construction. At the same time it is most necessary 
for the welfare of the road movement as a whole and for all 
the great benefits which it confers in better health, greater 
freedom, and a more intimate knowledge of one’s own country, 
that the standard of safety on the road attained should at 
least keep pace with the progress of the motor itself even if it 
cannot be in advance. Actual road construction has made 
wonderful strides in the last few years and in many ways is a 
good example how leeway can be made up. At one time, after 
the War, it looked as though the development of the motor 
vehicle would so outstrip the advance in road construction 
and maintenance methods that a serious setback to the move- 
ment would result. Traffic on the road to-day, congested as 
it may seem, is but small and infrequent in most places com- 
pared to what it will be in a few years’ time, and for this 
reason it is imperative to adopt, as far as possible, sound and 
standardized systems of control before matters get too bad. 

The question of main and side roads is controversial. but 
is, I consider, one of those which call most urgently for a 
definite settlement. Almost innumerable suggestions have been 
set forward at various times with the purpose of minimizing 
the danger at junctures and cross-roads. These may roughly 
be put into two classes, one being that in which the ideas may 
be described as positive action and the other in which the motor 
driver is guided towards adopting a right and safe method of 
control. Dealing with the first category, the recommendations 
are in most cases based upon some form of obstruction or 
roughness of the road surface in order to persuade motorists 
to reduce their speed when approaching a crossing or juncture. 
A system which is in use in several parts of the world is that 
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variously described by such terms as “* the silent cop,” “ the 
apple cart,” “ the poached egg,” “the road wart,” and so 
forth. It consists, in some places, of a wooden or concrete 
knob, about a foot in diameter” and two inches in height, 
placed in the centre of the cross-reads. The obstacle can, 
of course, be driven over, but it is an effective reminder to a 
driver to keep to his proper side. In Germany the knob is of 
thick yellow glass which is illuminated at night ; a plan which 
has certain obvious advantages. Some people favour the 


Jaying of stone setts which are arranged roughly and alternate 


in colour in order to give a certain visibility at night. Others 
advocate a small ditch across the road which, when taken at 
slow speed, would not be detrimental to the car, but which 
if overrun at medium or high speed might well cause some 
damage. Sometimes at the approaches to villages the road 
surface is left in a rough state. It has also been urged that the 
provision of a white line drawn across the side road about 
fifty yards from the juncture would tend to reduce the number 
of accidents at cross roads. There is something to be said for 
this scheme, but I should imagine that the cost of maintenance 
would hardly balance its usefulness. 

In my opinion the crux of the whole matter lies in certainty 
of knowledge coupled with adequate warning. It is absolutely 
essential that there should be no room for doubt in the mind 
of cither the man on the main road or the man on the side 
road. If the most serious forms of road accident are to be 
substantially reduced or even kept at a level with the increase 
in traflic it is clearly necessary that nothing should be left to 
choice, courtesy, or alterable conditions. There should be 
definite rights laid down for road users in this matter, and 
motorists should be able to know with the least observation 
exactly where they are. The primary move which should be 
taken, and one which has been urged on a number of occasions 
by the writer, is that main and side roads should be definitely 
marked as such. It is of little real importance from the 
motorist’s point of view or from the standpoint of safety which 
is a main and which is a subsidiary road. It is the indication 
which counts, especially in this country, where there are many 
converging routes which it is well-nigh impossible for the 
traveller to catalogue at sight. Route numbers help, but 
they do not strike the eye sufficiently nor, of course, are they 
set in positions which. serve the safety end. The essential 
factor, then, is that roads should be definitély marked one 
way or the other, and the first step which should be taken by 
the authorities is to. decide which are subsidiary routes and 
indicate them accordingly near cross-roads and -junctions. 
The second matter is that of signs. As to the two classes of 
suggestions mentioned above I believe that the second is the 
best, provided it is adequately evolved and put into execution. 
In this signs rather than definite obstructions are needed and 
here it is paramount first that multiplicity of signs, from which 
we have suffered badly in the past. and which undoubtedly 
have led to abuse and disregard, should be avoided. If it is 
not, the last state will be worse than the first. Secondly, 
signs should be placed sufficiently in advance of the juncture 
or crossing, and here the problem should not be difficult of 
solution, for there is a distance which is too short for suflicient 
control bearing in mind the necessary delay which must 
always occur between the resultant transference of mental 
action into that of the physical, while there is a distance which 
is too great and which in consequence tends to lose force in 
psychological effect. Indication boards or signs should be 
standardized throughout the country. 

This matter will be referred to again in a subsequent article, 


* * * * 


The importance of the part which the British rigid frame 
six-wheeler is now definitely capable of playing in the develop- 
ment and trade expansion of the Empire overseas cannot be too 
strongly emphasized, and it is satisfactory to note that already 
considerable use of this type of motor, which is capable of 
economic travel upon roads as well as haulage across country, 
is being made in the Dominions, Colonies, and Protectorates, 
Ilere we are ahead of the American, and it is a golden oppor- 
tunity of which our manufacturers should take full advantage. 
Recently, Karrier Motors, Ltd., of London and Huddersfield, 
have received a large repeat order from the Indian Govern- 
ment for rigid-frame six-wheeled goods vehicles with a carrying 
capacity of three tons, 


In spite of hostile propaganda that the British car is un. 
suitable for conditions abroad, * records” are continually 
being made by home productions. Recently Mr. ©. H, 
Mayers, of Niwani, bought a new 20-60 h.p. Vauxhall and 
made a 6,000-mile journey through Kenya, Tanganyika 
Territory, Rhodesia, the Transvaal, and Natal. The severity 
of the conditions of such a journey can hardly be realized 
without experience. There are, for example, 180 miles of dry 
country between King William’s Town and Port Elizabeth, 
Although he took a day, owing to the rains, to traverse the 
fifty miles of dirt track after leaving Nairobi, it is stated that 
the journey was done at an average of over 260 miles a day. 

* * * * 

A New Zealand motorist who was in England last summer 
bought a 25 h.p. Sunbeam, and after covering 15,000 miles, 
including a 5,000-mile tour in Italy, France, and Spain, over 
many roads which were anything but suitable for fast touring, 
the owner took it back to New Zealand, being perfectly satis- 
fied that it was suitable for Colonial use. 

* * * * 

Not long ago, Bean Cars, Ltd., received an order for over a 
hundred vehicles, including the new 14-45 h.p. car, the 18-50 
h.p. 6-cylinder saloon, and the 30 ewt. commercial vehicle, 
amounting in value to some £40,000. The satisfactory part 
of this order was that it came from South America, which 
clearly is and must always be a diflicult market for the British 
motor manufacturer. 

Mr. Francis Birtles, the Australian explorer, arrived 
in his 14 h.p. Bean car at Rangoon on April 10th last 
after an adventurous journey through tiger-infested jungle. 
The journey from Calcutta, which has never been accom- 
plished before, took just under three months. For many 
miles there was no road, and at one point it is stated that Mr. 
Birtles had to cut his way through virgin jungle at a rate of 
little more than a mile a day. The car was stated to be on 
its original tyres, with the treads good, but the walls badly cut 
by roads and rocks. After a rest at Rangoon, Mr. Birtles 
continued his journey to Australia via the Malay Peninsula, 
and according to a cable received in London from Sir Reginald 
Ford, managing director of the Dunlop Company in India, 
has arrived at Tammu, Upper Burma. 

Your MororinG Corresronvent. 


CHEAPER CROSS-CHANNEL CAR FREIGHTS. 

As the result of representations made by the Automobile 
Association to the Belgian authorities responsible for running 
the Dover-Ostend services, a new tariff showing reduced rates 
for the conveyance of motor cars has now been adopted. 
The most noticeable feature of this tariff is the advantage 
gained by owners of small family cars with wheelbases of 
about 9 feet, on which the freight charges have been consider- 
ably lowered. For example, a popular open four-seater with 
wheelbase 8 ft. 6 in., which cost £4 5s. 7d. for the single journey 
under the old tariff, is now conveyed for £3 4s. 3d. The new 
tariff for accompanied motor cars is as under ;— 


Oren Cars. CLOSED Cars. 

Wheelbase not Wheelbase not 

exceeding S s. 4 exceeding £ s. d. 
7 ft. 6in. ae 2 18 10 are 7 ft. 6in. a 2 18 10 
8ft. Gin. .. 3.4 3 oe 8 ft. 6 in. oe 310 8 
oh. 0m -.. 3136 6 ‘oe 9 ft. Oin. es 42 & 
9 ft. Gin. int 42 5 “ft 9 ft. Gin. — 414 2 
10 ft. O in. es 471 ° 10 ft. Oin. AP 5 511 
10 ft. 6 in. 4 il 3 ee 10 ft. 6 in. ee 517 8 
13 ft. 1 in. 5 5 ll ote 13 ft. Lin. 2 6 9 5& 


Full particulars of the special Customs facilities available 
to motorists entering Belgium and crossing the frontiers of 
other countries may be had on application to the Automobile 
Association, 





Answers to “ British Empire ” Questions 


1. Newfoundland. ——-2. Primitive Negritoes.-——3. Pledged for 
the payment of dowry to James IIT. of Scotland on his marriage ‘o 
Margaret of Norway.—-—4. Lord Hopetoun.———5. Acadie, by the 
first French settlers. ——6. Tastnan, the Dutch explorer. 7. Earl 
of Mayo in 1872..——8. Called Terra Natalis by Vasco da Gama, 
who discovered it on Christmas Day.——--9. Norse explorers from 
Creenland.—-10. Gibraltar.-——1l.  1781.- 12. Malta, dating 
from before British occupation.——-13. New Holland. 
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11% AS LONG 


AS YOU LIVE 


A man of 65 can now obtain from 
the Sun Life of Canada an Annuity 
equivalent to an 11% return on his | 
capital. He will, therefore, much more | 
than double his private income. Older | 
and younger ages get proportionately 
higher and lower rates. 

Why be content with a small and, 
perhaps, uncertain income when you can 
enjoy this larger income which is 
guaranteed for life> Think of the 
extra comforts and the relief from all 
anxiety! The 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


is the leading Company for Annuities. 
| It specialises in them and offers advan- 
| tages not to be obtained elsewhere. In 
addition to above, there are Joint Annui- 
| ties, and Annuities with guaranteed 
| return of Capital. Still better terms in 


|| cases of Impaired Health. 


Assets exceed £82,000,000, under 


strict Government Supervision. Why 
not write, in confidence, to the General 
Manager, J. F. Junkin, Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada, 13 Sun of 
Canada House, Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C.2. Please give exact 
date of birth. 


























MACKIE’S 
SCOTCH 
OATCAKES 


F you must eat Oatmeal—and everybody should—eat Mackie’s 
Scotch Oatcakes, they are simply delicious. 
IDLOTHIAN Oatmeal is the most nourishing Cereal grown. 
It contains all that is necessary for the building up of a 
robust and healthy constitution. Mackie’s Oatcakes with Fresh 
Butter are a Perfect Food. 
Tins - = 1/4 2/- 2/10 
Postage - - 6d. 9d. 9d. 
10/- Value Post Free. 


J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 


108 Princes Street, 11/12 Marble Arch, 

















Edinburgh. Edgware Rd., London. 





Hamptons’ Immense Stocks of 


CARPETS 


are practically unlimited in extent and variety, & comparison 
of the qualities and prices invariably shows them to be the 


BEST VALUE OBTAINABLE 
HAMPTONS’ EXTRA FINE 


FANCY TURKEY CARPETS 


These Carpets are manufactured expressly for and imported direct 
by Hamptons. The quality is the finest obtainable and the large 
stocks afford a very wide selection of designs and colourings, many 
of which are exclusive. ‘The number of sizes stocked is very great 
Some of these are quoted below :— _ 





*. * ft. in. £44 ft. in. ft. in. £ s. d, & in. % io. 2. 6.. 4, 
( K7 5 12 7x 10929136 6 . 9 

9 3x 51011 166 | 1210 x 10028 36 = a. ” 2 Ze 
9 8x 7 014160 |] 13 0x 11231170 < tm 

10 2x6 915 10] 13 1x 10229 40 | 16 5x 101039 06 
10 8x8 219 26] 13 6x9 327 80 | 16 7x 11 240130 
1011 x 81021 36 | 13 10 x 11 5 34130 16 8x12 846 70 
11 2x8 119160] 14 9x 11938 00 16 9x11 642 56 
11 2x9 923180] 14 11 x 12 1 39 106 17 3x 12 246 00 
11 7x8 822 OO | 15 2x 121042 146 17 4x 111145 70 
122 1x9 12416] 15 5x 12140176 18 4x 13 052 60 
12 6 x 10227180 | 15 10 x 11 9 40 166 1811 x 13 254130 








PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ.,8.W. 1. Tel. Gerrard 0030 
Hamptons pay carriage to any Railway Station in Great Britain 








THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert & Butler, Established 1836, Branch of The 
Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.244 


a an ? 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT WITH A SOCIAL PURPOSE. 


WELWYN PUBLIC UTILITY SOCIETY LIMITED. 


FURTHER ISSUE OF HOUSING BONDS. 











DIRECTORS : 


SIR THEODORE G. CHAMBERS, K.B.E., J.P., Chairman. 
JAMES R. FARQUHARSON. L. T. M. GRAY. 
LIEUT.-COL. F. E. FREMANTLE, M_P. CAPTAIN R. L. REISS. 

RICHARD C. WALLHEAD, M.P. 


One of the great social problems since the war has been that of housing. 
Great national efforts have been devoted towards its solution, but large 
numbers of private individuals are anxious to assist. 


Investors are offered the opportunity of helping in a practical way by 
investing in Housing Bonds which bear interest at 6%. The figures, contained 
in the prospectus, show that the rents from the houses will be sufficient to 
cover all outgoings, together with the interest on these Bonds. The Bonds, 
however, are further guaranteed, both as to principal and interest, by Welwyn 


Garden City Limited. 


The Society has already built over 550 houses for letting. The rents vary 
from Ils. 6d. The houses have 5 or 6 rooms, together with bathroom, tiled 
shed and garden, gas and electric light, and hot water system. 


The Society has recently entered into contracts for the erection of 62 further 
houses to be let at rents of 10s. a week. The local authority has agreed to 
make a loan on the first mortgage on these houses, and subsidies will be 
obtained under the Housing Acts. 


The Board is anxious to proceed with a further 200 of these small houses 
as soon as possible. Owing to the number of industrial firms which have 
recently removed to the Welwyn Garden City, there is a great demand for 
small houses to let at weekly rents. 


The Society is building, in addition, 48 houses of a larger type for letting, 
and propose to acquire a certain number more. 


REASONS FOR INVESTING. 


(a) Investors will be helping in the solution of an urgent social problem. 


(b) An investment of £50 to £100 is, on an average, sufficient to secure 
the building of one house (the remainder of the capital being found by loans 
on first mortgage). 


(c) The Society is carefully managed and its finances arranged so as to 
provide sufficient revenue to meet the interest on the Housing Bonds. 


(d) Over and akove this, the investors have the security of the guarantee 
as to principal and interest by Welwyn Garden City Limited. 


(ec) Welwyn Garden City Limited hold the Ordinary Shares in the Society 
and therefore the reversionary interest. After the payment of all obliga- 
tions, any ultimate surplus revenue will form part of the revenues of Welwyn 
Garden City Limited, its disposal being subject to the limitation of dividends 
contained in the Memorandum and Articles of Association of that Company. 


THEREFORE AN INVESTMENT IN THESE HOUSING BONDS COMBINES SAFETY AND 
SECURITY WITH AN IMPORTANT SOCIAL PURPOSE. 





Write for a copy of the Prospectus to the Secretary, Welwyn Public Utility Society Limited, Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
The Investment Outlook 


Arrer a prolonged period of Stock Exchange activity, 
accompanied by rising prices, it will have been noticed 
that during the last week or so there has been a decided 
pause in the activity and a retrograde tendency in some 


of the securities where sensational gains have been 
recorded. How extensive have been the gains in some 
securities during the past cighteen months may be 


gathe red from the following table of a few representative 








stocks. It gives the advances which have occurred 
in a few examples—taken almost at random—during 
the same period :— 
Lowest Highest Present Rise from 

Security. 1927. 1928 Price. Lowest. 
919 Consols ee 53} 56? 56} 
34%, Convers. cn 6% 738 } 773 
4%, Funding.. ee 85} 931 90} 
5° War Loan eo 1003 103} 1002 +7 
Gt. Western Ords. .. 83 1033 97 -+-14 
R.M.S.P. ae c<. 85 854 +214 
Leopoldina Ry. oe 46} 70 60} - 2 
Cordoba Cent. oe 28} 40} 34h 
Brazil Traction e- 106} 264 2634 i 
Anglo-S.A. Bank .. 64 8 28 3° 2} 
Peru Corp... ee 4} 20} 193 +143 
Coats .. ee 2 43 78.0 73.6 -+-19 1} 
ge ap Graph. ee 2% 163 143 +11} 
Mex. Eagle .. ee 14/4} 36/9 33.6 +19/13 
Brit. Am. Tobacco .. 4% 117/3 117.6 +21 104 
Allsopps ee ee % 35/6 32.0 +146 
Guinness ee 420 d2 3 475 +55 
V.O.C. Holding os 2 34 4 2. 43 +2 
Crittall : a 2} 60 73 54.6 +46 


Without acini that the very trifling set-back 
which has oceurred during the past ten days necessarily 
offers an opportunity for the investor to acquire stocks 
at the slightly lower level established, it may be well, 
perhaps, to point out some of the causes responsible 
for the quieter tone of markets and the reaction in values. 

A Temporary INFLUENCE. 

In the first place, there is what may be described as 

the rather temporary though very real influence comprised 


in the fact that the Stock Exchange has commenced an 
account of three weeks’ duration which covers the 
Whitsuntide holiday, and that we are also approaching 


the end of the half-year. Stock Exchange operators have 
almost a superstitious horror of long accounts, which 
happen so often to have been characterized by a reaction in 
prices, and the dislike is increased when the pe riod covers 
a holiday season such as Whitsun. That circumstance 
alone, therefore, has played its part in the dullness of the 
past week. Again, with the approach of June 30th there 
isa tendency to effect realizations ahead of the preparation 
of half-yearly balance sheets, and that tendency is 
proportion: ately pronounced when the preceding months 
have been characterized by a general advance in values. 
It is true that as against these influences the investment 
markets are usually acres favourably by the fact of 
£50,000,000 being released on June Ist in dividends on 
the 5 per cent. War Loan, but, as a matter of fact, that 
influence is observable as usual at the present time. 
for in contrast to the reaction in some directions, British 
Funds and kindred stocks have kept wonderfully firm. 


SITUATION IN AMERICA. 

As a matter of fact, we have to look further afield for 
the pause in speculative activity in certain sections of 
the Stock Markets, and undoubtedly one of the chief 
explanations is to be found in the uncertainty, not to say 
anxiety, which is felt with regard to the financial outlook 
in the United States. In that country speculation, like 
most other things, has been on the grand scale, and, 
without desiring to weary the reader with statistics which, 
because of unfamiliarity with surrounding conditions, may 
not entirely carry conviction, it is impossible not to be 
impressed with the general character of what may be 
termed the statistics of the recent Stock Exchange specu- 
lation in New York. Those transactions in so far as they 
are speculative in character are, of course, finaneed on 
loans as in this country, and the total of brokers’ loans 


in New York, which towards the end of 1926 amounted to 
2,640 million dollars, has risen quite recently to over 


4,000 million dollars. Expressed in the bricfest terms, the 
United States appears to have been passing through a 
period of what can best be described as inflation in Stock 
Exchange prices. Commodity prices have | 
tively stable, but the Stock Exchang 
felt the full force of the great 
with the most extraordinary results on aes es of securities. 
Moreover, in addition to the colossal speculation in 
securities on the spot, the United States over a series of 
years has been making enormous loans to foreign 
tries, and, in addition. has been purchasing securitics 
largely abroad, while during recent months 
gold have been considerable. 
New York 
It is not surprising, therefore, in view of these condi- 
tions, that the Federal Reserve Bank in New Y ork should 
have recently raised its rate of discount from 4 to 4! per 


cen CoO) ipa ra- 
— to ha 


, ica 
mass ol cits ata, 


eoull- 
exports of 
Rate. 


Risk IN BANK 


cent., and the significance of that movement from the 
standpoint of our market lies in the fact that for the first 
time since our return to the Gold Standard the official 


rate of interest in New York is on a parity with that of 
London, so that we shall now have a more 
our ability to retain our gold with money 
York at as high a level as our own. 


test of 


New 


severe 


rates at 


Monerary UNCERTAINTIES, 

The point, therefore, which is exercising the market 
here at the present time is the possibility of still higher 
money rates being imposed in New York to check the 
speculative movement in which case it Is 
impossible to tell how far there may be repercussions in 
the market here. If, for example, speculative activity in 
Wall Street were pulled up too severely, there might be 
realizations by Wall Street speculators not only of stocks 
held on the spot but of those purchased on this side, while 
there might also be a check to American lending abroad 
with a probable effect upon the exchange on Loudon, 


stocks, in 


THE Frenci Sirt 
Moreover, to the uncertainties with regard to the 
situation in the United States has to be added the feeling 
of almost equal uncertainty as to how far financial 
developments in France may have an effect upon other 
centres. The recent French Loan placed internally has 
met with considerable success, and the ‘eds will | 
used to consolidate, in part, short-term maturing obliga- 
tions of the French Government. There is the possibility, 
however, of stabilization of the French currency to b: 
borne in mind, and at present there is still great 
tainty as to whether M. Poincaré will stabilize the 


ATION, 


proce 


unccr- 
france 


at round about its present level or will aim to take a level 
of something nearer 100 franes to the £9 Under any cir- 
cumstances, so important a matter as the future level ot 


French currency would be a matter of profound interest 
to other gold standard countries, but when, as is actually 
the case, France happens to have unprecedentedly large 
credit balances both in London and New York, it is 
searcely surprising that those centres should feel that 
there are elements of uncertainty in the outlook which 
sannot be ignored. 
INVESTMENT OPpporRTUNITIES. 
It would not be surprising, 
to characterize the markets for some 


hesitaney 
time; but, on 


therefore, if 
little 


were 


the other hand, I am inclined to think that, so far as gilt- 
edged securities themselves are concerned, any set-back 
should be moderate in character and should be regarde@ 


as affording useful opportunities for the genuine investog 
Artuur W. Kippy, 





For reports of company meetings, &c., 


see pp. 815 «and 816. 
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Financial Notes 
L.C.C. Success. 

Ir would be rather difficult to say whether the great rush 
for the London County Stock this week must be regarded 
as demonstrating the great volume of investment resources 
seeking employment, or speculative tendencies expressed in 
a desire to snatch premiums on new capital issues. The 
n, so far as cash subscriptions were concerned, was for 
000,000 in 4} per cents. at 94}, and it was covered in an 
hour many times over. From the first, however, the terms 
of issue were regarded as attractive, so attractive, in fact, 
that it was thought that about } per cent. premium could 
be reckoned upon, with the result possibly that genuine 
investment subscriptions were supplemented to a pronounced 

extent by applications on the part of mere premium hunters. 


* * * * 
INSURANCE PROGRESS. 

The favourable impression produced by the annual report 
of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company, 
to which I have referred previously in these columns, was 
strengthened by the statements made at the recent annual 
meeting. The Chairman, Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, pointed 
out that for the decade ending in 1926 the aggregate premium 
of British insurance companies from fire, accident and marine 
business rose from £75,000,000 to £135,000,000, or about 
80 per cent. During that same period the figures of the 
Liverpool and London and Globe rose from £5,286,000 to 
£10,538,000 per annum, an increase of practically 100 per 
cent. The Chairman also referred to the growth of instal- 
ment buying both here and in the States, a principle which 
he maintained could be justified when the basis of the 
outlay was thrifty or provident. 

* * * * 
A Sounp View. 

In a short but admirable speech, constituting a reply on 
behalf of the staff to a resolution of thanks, Mr. Hugh Lewis, 
the General Manager—to whom the Chairman had paid a high 
and well-deserved tribute—paid his own tribute to the great 
services of the staff. Mr. Lewis said that he did not think 


——e 


that the General Manager of an organization such as that 
of the Liverpool and London and Globe could render greater 
service than to see that talent was discovered and the fullest 
use made of it. His desire was always to shorten, as far as 
possible, the early period of the routine work, which. if 
prolonged, tended to dull the imagination. 


* * * + 


VocaLion Prorits. 


The profits which are now being made by some of the 
gramophone enterprises seem to savour almost of the romantic, 
In the case, for example, of the Vocalion Company, whose 
report was issued the other day, the profit for the year, after 
providing nearly £90,000 for amortizations and depreciation, 
was just under £100,000, and yet only two years ago the 
profit for the year was under £2,000. It should be noted, 
however, that the figures include special profits of nearly 
£30,000 on the sale of the company’s factory in Australia 
and other assets. The directors are able to pay a final dividend 
of 30 per cent., making 40 per cent. for the year. It is results 
such as these which stimulate the imagination of speculative 
buyers of certain shares in the industrial group, but it may 
be well, perhaps, to remember that we are dealing with a 
Juxury industry and one, moreover, in which a competitive 
clement seems to be entering more freely. 


* * * * 


IMPERIAL CHEMICALS. 


Considerable interest attaches to the report which has 
just been published of the Imperial Chemical Industries, 
both on account of the magnitude of the interests affected 
and by reason of the fact that it is the first report which 
has been issued. It is necessary, however, to remember 
that the concern is a ** holding company,” its assets consisting 
of investment of and loans to its subsidiaries, indeed, such 
assets and investments represent £66,000,000 out of a total 
capital of £69,000,000. The recorded profit for the first 
year is £4,567,000, and after carrying £408,977 to gencral 
reserve and reserving £125,331 for Income Tax, the balance 
is absorbed by the Preference dividend, the 8 per cent. dividend 
on the Ordinary shares, and 1} per cent. on the Deferred, 
the amount remaining to be carried forward being £82,681. 

A. W. K. 
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THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


EXCELLENT PROGRESS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS, 


RECORD TOTAL INCOME EXCEEDS £12,600,000. 





STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION, 


THE ninety-second annual general meeting of The Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Co. Ltd. was held on Friday, 18th 
instant, at the company’s Head Office, 1 Dale Street, Liverpool, 
when Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, the Chairman, presided. 

GROWTH OF INSURANCE. 

In the course of his address, Mr. Barnes called attention to the 
enormous growth of British Imsurance during the decade ended 
December, 1926. The total annual premium income from Fire, 
Accident and Marine business of all British companies increased 
from £75,000,000 to £135,000,000, or by 80 per cent. The annual 
premium income of The Liverpool and London and Globe in these 
departments rose from £5,246,000 to £10,538,000, or nearly 100 per 
cent., an evidence of the Vitality of this old office. 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION OF INSURANCE OFFICIALS. 


This vast growth, said Mr. Barnes, placed considerable re sponsi- 


bility on directors and managers to see that there are in training. 





in sufficient numbers, officials capable of maintaining the prestige of | 


international 
must attract to its service 


increasing competition, 


British insurance in face of 
More than ever the business of insurance 
the ablest minds and the brains. 


best 


Pay MENT BY INSTALMENTS. 
“ paynu nt-by-instalment ” schemes, Mr. 


Commenting upon 
that 25 per cent. of 


Barnes said it had been 
the goods now manufactured in this country for use in the home 
circle were paid for by instalments. When, as in Life assurance, 
the basis of outlay was thrifty or provident, instalment buying 
could be justified, but if it ministered to luxury and waste or 
excessive pleasure, it was harmful and might, it carried too far, 
endanger the national wellbeing. 


roughly estimated 


RESULTS FoR 1927. 
Turning to the results for 1927, the Chairman said the vear had 
been one of the best ever ¢ xperience d by The Liverpool and London 


and Globe. 


The total income of £12,642,800 exceeded by nearly £425,000 the | 


record figure of the previous year. The total Fire, Accident and 
Marine premiums, at £10,887,962, showed an increase of practically 
£350,000, 

Transfers from the underwriting accounts, 
proportion of Life profits, amounted to £570,190, against 
recorded in 1926, and excluding exceptional war vears, the largest 
All departments contributed to this 


including shareholders’ 
£265,682 


in the company’s history. 
excellent result. 

Net interest (excluding Life, 
Funds) amounted to £507,853, an increase 
over the previous year's figure. 

Total funds at £22,199,907 were more than £1,728,000 above 1926. 


Annuity and Leasehold Redemption 
of more than £35,000 


Fire DEPARTMENT. 

A sum of £423,652, equal to 9.11 per cent. of the premiums and 
more than double the figure for the previous year, was carried to 
profit and loss account. 

The Fire results at home had been satisfactory, and those of the 
United States of America showed a substantial improvement. 
There, as the result of persistent pruning and of an improved loss 
experience, a gratifying profit had been registered, and appreciation 
was expressed of the good work of Mr. Harold Warner, United 
States Manager, and his able deputies. 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

Accident Premiums showed an increase of £422,228, a great part 
of which was contributed by the sister Company, The Globe Indem- 
nity Company of New York. A surplus of £100,764, against 
£78.710 in 1926, was transferred to Profit and Loss Account. 

The Chairman voiced his congratulations to Mr. Duncan Reid, 
President of The Globe Indemnity Company of New York, on the 
ability and energy with which both he and his lieutenants continue 
to manage this important section of the Company’s interests. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

An underwriting profit of £11,301 was recorded, 
result in face of difficult conditions. 

LirE DEPARTMENT. 

With one exception, 1927 was the best year in the history of this 
Department. The net new business completed at £1,575,645 
showed an increase of nearly £100,000 over 1926, and the claim 
experience continued to be very favourable. 1928 is the last year 
of the quinquennial period, and actuarial investigations point to a 
most satisfactory result. 


a satisfactory 


Proritr AND Loss AccounT AND DIVIDEND. 

Amounts transferred from the various Underwriting Accounts 
to Profit and Loss Account totalled £577,565, including Exchange. 
To this must be added £493,961, interest not carried to other 
Accounts, and £635,370, the balance brought forward from last 


year, making a total of £1,706,896, 
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If you would forget all the annoying details of travel: if you 
would avoid the turmoil and discomfort of the railway; if you 
want to see all the beauty spois of the country from the mountain 
top, the valley, and the quiet byway ; if you demand super luxury, 
personal service, first-class hotels and a perfect cuisine—then book 
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this year on a Motorways Tour. ; 
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Liverpool, 


(Continuation of 

Among the sums transferred from this Account were £150,000 to 
Additional Reserve in Fire Fund ; £250,000 to Additional Reserve 
in Miscellaneous Insurance Fund ; £70,000 to Staff Pension Fund : 
and £50,000 for British Government Taxes. 

The Directors recommended a Dividend payment of 12s. 6d., 
making 24s. per share, less Tax, for the year, compared with 23s. 
for 1926. After making provision for various amounts, shown in 
the Report, and deducting the final Dividend to be paid, less Tay, 
a credit balance of £607,055 remained. 

INVESTMENTS. 

The Company's investments had increased by £1,542.545 during 
the year, and exceeded £22,300,000, 

The Chairman expressed his appr: a 
of the officers, staff and agents of the Company at home and abroad. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
Dividend, as recommended, was declared. 

Mr. A. E. Pattinson was elected a member of the Head Office 
Board, and the following retiring Directors Mr. A. 


| ] 


lation of the loyal services 


1 } 
re-eiected : 


Kentish Barnes, Sir Frederick C. Bowring, Mr. W. R. Glazebrook, 
Mr. A. A. Paton, C.B. The Auditors, Messrs. Stead, Taylor and 
Stead, were re-appointed. 

THANKS 10 OFFICERS, STAFF AND AGENTS. 


Colonel Sir James P. Reynolds, Bart., D.S.O., D.L.. proposed, 
and Mr. Evelyn 8. Parker seconded, a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Officers, Staff and Agents at home and abroad for their zeal and 
interest in the affairs of the Company, which was carried with much 
applause. The General Manager, Mr. Hugh Lewis, appropriately 
responded. 

The Directors of The Liverpool and London and Globe Tnsurance 
Co. Ltd. have re-elected Mr. A. Kentish Barnes and Mr. R. Q. 
Wilson as Chairman and Deputy Chairman respectively of the 
Company. 
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ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


Tue eighty-seventh annual meeting of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company was held on May 23rd at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
Cannon Street, E.C., The Right Hon. Lord Kylsant, G.C.M.G. 
(chairman of the company), presiding. 

The secretary (Mr. D. I. Conradi) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditor, 

The chairman said: Just a quarter-of-a-century ago, when the 
Court of Directors did me the honour of inviting me to become 
chairman of this company, the business had been going through an 
adverse. period and had passed its dividend, but, with the support of 
my colleagues and the loyal assistance of the management and staff, 
the position steadily improved, and the company has since greatly 
extended its activities and interests. 

The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and its Associated 





Shipping Companies together own more than five hundred vessels | 


of all deseriptions, aggregating over 2,700,000 gross register tons. 

As exemplifying the magnitude of the operations of the Royal 
Mail and Associated Shipping Companies, you may be interested 
to know that, during the year 1927, their vessels carried 1,396,000 
passengers and 13,986,000 tons of cargo. They covered 19,944,000 
miles and made 75,800 entries into ports, whilst the average daily 
number of men employed on board ship was 35,500 and the shore 
staff numbered 22,900. 

We were among the first to adopt the motor engine for the pro- 
pulsion of our vessels, having first acquired a motor-ship twelve 
years azo. We have to-day no less than sixty-two motor vessels, 
of over 340.000 tons gross register. Our experience of operating 
motor ships to and from many parts of the world has satisfied us as 
to the suitability and adaptability of motor vessels for a large number 
of trades. 

The results for the vear 1927 may be regarded as not unsatis- 
factory, having regard to the fact that the circumstances prevailing 
in the Shipping Industry, and particularly those of the South 
American trade, continued to present many adverse factors. On 
the whole, the results show a decided improvement over the previous 
year. After making provision for taxation, debenture interest and 
preference dividends, and writing depreciation off the fleet, we 
recommend the payment of a dividend on the ordinary stock which, 
with the interim dividend already paid, makes a dividend for the 
year of 5 per cent. less income tax. 

The fleet stands in our books at a conservative valuation. The 
reserve fund remains at £1,450,000, whilst the insurance fund now 
stands at £1,011,000. Last year I referred to the contract which 
we had entered into for the purchase of the share cepital of the 
Oceanic Steain Navigation Company, Limited, the owners of the 
White Star Line. All the instalments of the purchase price have 
been paid before the due dates, and the balance of £2,500,000 is 
payable by the end of the year 1936. Of this final payment, the 
sum of £150,000 has been paid in advance. 

In my remarks at our meeting twelve months ago, I expressed 
the opinion that the important additional interests secured by The 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company through the control of the White 
Star Line would prove a source of increased strength to this Company. 

The results of the operations of the White Star Line for the year 
1927 have been recently published, and justified the forecast. 


Saloon Passenger Traffic. 

The volume of saloon passenger traffic to and from South America 
during the year 1927 showed little variation over that of the previous 
year. The * A” vessels from Southampton and the * D” boats 
from Liverpool to and from South America continued to secure @ 
fair share of the passengers travelling. Our fine new mail motor 
vessels, ‘ Aleantara’ and ‘ Asturias,’ each of over 22,000 gross 
register tons, have further enhanced their popularity. 


Corpetition in Passenger Business. 

On the company’s main service to Brazil and the River Plate, we 
have been confronted with intense competition, particularly as 
regards first-class passengers. Ships of increasing size and speed 
aro being placed on this route by lines of many nationalities, with 
the result that there is a super-abundance of high-class passenger 
tonnage. The total volume of traffic has not increased to such an 
extent as to assure satisfactory complements of passengers for all 
the passenger vessels engaged in the trade. As the premier British 
Jine in the South American trade, it has been our policy to provide 
the best possible facilities for the comfort and convenience of 
passengers, and we are resolved to maintain the position we have so 
long occupied in this trade. 

Cruises. 

We are continuing our policy of organizing and carrying out an 
extensive programme of pleasure cruises. Our specially-fitted 
cruising vessels, ‘ Arcadian’ and‘ Araguaya’ have continued to be 
well patronized. In addition, we are arranging for the motor vessels 
* Aleantara’ and* Asturias’ to make special cruises during the quict 
reasons in the South American passenger trade. 

Tours round the British Isles are also being made by the ‘ Avon,’ 
in response to a demand from many of our passengers who wish to 
repeat previous cruising experiences amidst new surroundings, and 
to provide the opportunity for interesting and important places 
around the British coasts to be visited under ideal conditions within 
vw short space of time. 

Cargo. 

During the year under review, @ satisfactory increase took place 
in the total volume of cargo carried by our vessels. This was 
particularly marked on our main South American route, although 
for cargo, as well as for passengers, exceptionally keen competition 
continues to be an outstanding feature of the South American trade. 
The carriage of meat under refrigeration from South America, for 





ary 
which our vessels are specially equipped, forms, as you know, ag 
important part of our homeward cargo business. 

This company and its associated lines are the largest ocean car; ierg 
of refrigerated produce from South America to Europe. In thig 
connexion I may mention that the * Highland Monarch,’ tho firgt 
of the five fine new motor-ships under construction for our asso iated 
company, the Nelson Line, was launched on May 3rd, and the 
* Highland Chieftain’ is to be launched next month. 


State Aid to Foreign Shipping. 

I have referred to the severe competition which this company hag 
experienced in the South American trade. This competition hag 
been intensified by the fact that, in many cases, our foreign com. 
petitors receive substantial aid from their Governments. 

As an instance of this, the French Government recently decided 


to grant a large subsidy to the Compagnie de Navigation Sud. 
Atlantique under which the French company will, I understand, 
receive the equivalent of an average annual payment of £354,000 
for twenty-five years. The Brazilian Government also has madg 
provision for a subsidy amounting to about £434,300 per annum in 


respect of the Trans-Atlantic and coastwise services of the Lloyd 
Brazileiro. 
These are two outstanding instances of Governmental aid, but 





others could be quoted to illustrate the various forms in which 
foreign Governments are assisting their national shipping. 

The Royal Mail fleet now consists of forty-five vessels, of 373,527 
tons gross register, and, as has always been our policy, it has been 
maintained in first-class condition. 

Outlook. 

In considering the outlook for shipping, we must always ir in 
mind that our industry can only prosper as the general trade and 
commerce of the world is maintained and extended. This country 


in particular is dependent upon its export trade in order to pay for 
its imports of food and raw materials. It is vital that—apart from 


the services rendered to the nation by shipping in the form of 
* invisible ’? exports—we should export great quaniities of inanu- 
factured goods to the oversea markets of the world. 

Since the Great War our export trades have languished. ‘Thera 
are Many reasons to account for this, but there is one important 
cause to the amelioration of which the Government is, at last, 

| paying serious attention—viz., the heavy burden of local taxation, 
which has resulted in slowing down the steady flow of British 





exports, and made competition in the markets more difficult 

Up to now, British goods at every point in the process of manu- 
facture have felt the heavy handicap of local rates and high railway 
charges. If the Government are successful in freeing our vital 
industries from some at least of the heavy burdens that have 


oppressed them in recent years and still oppress them to-day. they 

will have rendered a far-reaching service to the country as a whole 

in assisting to increase the flow ot British exports to all parts ot the 

world and, thereby, to bring back prosperity to many indu-iries 

and secure amelioration of the grave unemployment pr mi. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- 
able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 
as seems probable—an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than the 
premiums paid. 





Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No shareholders No commission 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and |! 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,090,000, Reserve F +,* 
(together, £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Vroprietors, <£5,( 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Austration 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSIIS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 


application, 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
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